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GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


Ir has been our rule, that each successive number of this Mag- 
azine should be introduced with a biographical sketch. But we 
shall hardly be expected to draw out in detail the life of Grorce 
Wasuineton. It would be arrogant to presume that the incidents 
of his career are not perfectly familiar to the intelligent readers 
of this work. And since the materials of his biography have been 
made so ample by the recent labors of Mr. Sparks and others, 
an endeavor to write a sketch would tempt us to exceed the brief 
limits assigned to us in such a publication as this. Moreover, 
Washington’s history is the history of the country during many 
of its most eventful years, and we have no room to digress into 
political narrative or military chronicles. We content ourselves 
therefore with introducing an engraved copy of Stuart’s celebra- 
ted painting into the present number; and, after assigning the 
dates of the principal events of Washington’s life, will present 
our readers with a collection of some of the most striking 
tributes to the “ Great American,” from foreign sources. 

George Washington was born on the twenty-second day of 
February, 1732, in Westmoreland County,* Virginia. His grand- 





* We are at a loss to what to attribute the common error of calling Fairtax 
County, Washington’s birth-place. However, it is pardonable when we” 
remember that seven cities claimed the honor of being the spot of Homer's 
nativity. 
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father was John Washington, who emigrated from England to 
Virginia, in 1657, with his brother Lawrence. The father of 
George was Augustine Washington, who married twice, having 
three sons and a daughter by his first wife, Jane Butler ; and four 
sons and two daughters by the second, Mary Ball, to whom he was 
married March 6th, 1730. George was the eldest son by the sec- 
ond marriage. The father of the future hero died in 1743, leav- 
ing, as the fruit of his own exertions, a large estate in land, out of 








which he demised a separate plantation to each of his sons. George 
received the paternal residence and adjacent estate in Stafford 
County, on the Rappahannoc. 

He received only a common-school education from others, but 
completed it by his own diligence in copying “ Rules of Beha- 
vior,”’ business forms, ethical and religious poetry, into manuscript 
books. During the last year of his school-days—which ended 
before he was sixteen—he devoted himself to the study of Survey- 
ing and the correlative sciences, for which he manifested a strong 
practical taste. He never learned any foreign language, either 
dead or living. When fourteen years of age, he received a mid- 
shipman’s warrant in the British navy, but relinquished his ardent 
ambition to accept it at the solicitations of his widowed mother. 
In 1748 he was appointed to survey Lord Fairfax’s lands, and 
next year received the appointment of a public surveyor. In 
1751, he was commissioned an Adjutant General with the rank of 
Major, by the government of Virginia, with the pay of £150 a 
year, to drill the militia of a district in anticipation of incursions 
from Indians and French. In September he sailed with his con- 
sumptive brother, Lawrence, to Barbadoes, where he was attacked 
with the small pox. In 1752 his brother returned from Bermuda 
to die, and George was the active executor of his will. During 
this year, also, Gov. Dinwiddie assigned the Northern Division of 
Virginia to the military command of young Washington, In 
1753, he was appointed by Gov. Dinwiddie, commissioner to treat 
with the French Commandant, concerning the invasion of the set- 
tlements of the English by the latter. He made an address to 
some Indian chiefs at Logstown, requesting, according to his in- 
structions, an escort, which they granted. He reached the French 
post after a journey of forty-one days, having traversed a most 
dangerous, cheerless, and difficult route of five hundred and sixty 
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miles. His journey back in December abounded in terrible risks 
and severe sufferings; but he arrived at Williamsburgh safely on 
the 16th of January, 1754. His journal was printed by order of 
Gov. Dinwiddie, in order to arouse the English to resistance to 
the designs avowed by the French commandant in his interview 
with Major Washington, and two hundred men were enlisted, over 
whom the latter was placed in chief command, on account of his 
courage and discretion as exhibited in the execution of his com- 
mission. In 1754 the Virginia troops were increased to six com- 
panies, and Washington was promoted to the second command, 
the Lieutenant Colone'cy, Colonel Joshua Fry being commander- 
in-chief of the recruits. With three companies ‘ie pressed into 
the wilderness, and on the 25th of May fought the skirmish of the 
Great Meadows, with a loss of one killed and three wounded. 
Jumonville, the leader of the French party, and ten of his men, 
were killed; twenty-two were taken prisoners. It was in this fray 
that he heard the bullets whistle, and felt that there was “ some- 
thing charming in the sound”—according to the popular but ill- 
authenticated anecdote. In June, Col. Fry died, and Washington 
was appointed to the chief command of the Virginia Regiment, 
with a Colonel’s commission. In July, after an advance, he 
retreated to the Great Meadows, fortified Fort Necessity, (a name 
chosen by himself,) and on the third day of the month fought the 
battle of the Great Meadows. On the 4th, in consequence of the 
immense superiority of the French forces, he capitulated after 
fighting all day. For his gallantry, he received a vote of thanks 
from the Virginia House of Burgesses. An enlargement of the 
army shortly after reduced him to the rank of Captain, and he 
resigned his commission. 

General Braddock arrived at Virginia with two regiments of 
British regulars in March, 1755, and requested Washington to be 
a member of his military family, and accompany the expedition 
against the French. Washington joined the army as a volunteer 
Colonel. He gave a plan of march, which prevailed in a council 
of war, and, although detained with the rear division of the army 
for nearly two weeks by a raging fever, he overtook Braddock 
the evening before the battle of the Monongahela, which occurred 
July 9th, 1755, and is known as the melancholy defeat of Brad- 
dock ; memorable for the loss of nearly half the English army, and 
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for the fact that Washington’s fame seemed to take root in the 
very scenes, which were so shameful and disastrous to all his supe- 
rior officers. He was now twenty-three years old. He was ap- 
pointed, August 14th, to the command of the Virginia troops.* 
In 1758, under the inspiring counsels of Pitt, the campaign began 
to be prosecuted offensively against the French. Washington 
commanded the advance party in the march, which resulted in the 
bloodless capture of Fort Duquense on the 25th of November, 
1758. He resigned his commission soon after, received a flatter- 
ing address from his brother officers, and retired from the army. 

He married Mrs. Martha Custis, widow of John Parke Custis, 
and daughter of John Dandridge, January 6th, 1759. Mrs, Custis 
was the mother of two children by her former husband. His 
marriage added more than one thousand dollars to his fortune. 
He was elected a member of the Virginia House of Burgesses,t 
without his own solicitation, and retained this office until 1764. 
He then retired and occupied himself solely as a planter. 

He took early and decided ground against the evident attempts 
of the British Ministry to assert unheard-of rights over the colo- 
nies. He was one the eighty-nine delegates of the Virginia 
House of Burgesses, who, after being dismissed by the alarmed 
Governor on account of their solemn remonstrances against the 


Boston Port-Bill, met in a tavern to réiterate their sentiments» 
and proposed the first Congress. When the Convention of Wil- 
liamsburg ‘met, August Ist, 1774, Washington was present, and 
was one of the seven delegates appointed to attend the general 
Congress, which was opened September Ist. He was present, 






* He went on to Boston to petition Gen. Shirley. commander-in-chief of his 
Majesty’s ferces in America, to settle a question of rank between himself and 
a recusant Captain. He was received with marks of great curiosity and re- 
spect in the cities along his route. While at New York, he was the guest of 
Mr. Beverly Robinson, and there became enamored with Miss Mary Phillips, a 
sister of Mrs. Robinson ; but failed to prosecute his suit as soon as he heard of 
a rival in the field. He .eemed to have an ambition too large to condescend 
to be the competitor of another in the emulation of love. The lady married 
Captain Morris, the rival alluded to. 

+ Our readers probably recollect Mr. Wirt’s description of the scene, which 
occurred when Washington entered the House for the first time. A vote of 
thanks had been adopted by the Burgesses, and the Speaker, Mr. Robinson, 
did the duty of informing him of the fact so well, that Washington, although he 
rose to his feet, was unable to stammer out a word. “Sit down, Mr. Wash- 
ington,” said Mr. Robinson with peremptory kindness ; “ your modesty equals 


your valor, and that surpasses the power of any language that I possess.” 
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and his conduct in this body called out the celebrated eulogy of 
Patrick Henry in answer to a question from a friend: “If you 
speak of eloquence, Mr. Rutledge of South Carolina is by far the 
greatest orator; butif you speak of solid information and sound 
judgment, Colonel Washington is unquestionably the greatest 
man on that floor.” In 1775, he was chosen a delegate to the 
second Continental Congress. The sons of New England had 
already shed their blood at Lexington and Concord, and Con- 
gress went at once to work to provide for the defence of the 
country. 

He was unanimously chosen Commander-in-Chief of the Con- 
tinental Army, on the first ballot in Congress, on the 16th of 
June, 1775. He accepted the office, declining the pay of $500 
a month offered by Congress, and proposing to keep an account 
of his expenses, which might be liquidated by the Continent. On 
the third of July, he took command of the army at Cambridge, 
Mass. Boston, after being thoroughly invested by the American 
army under Washington, was evacuated by Gen. Howe and the 
British troops, March 17th, 1776; for which bloodless achieve- 
ment the Commander-in-chief received a gold medal from Con- 
gress. He shortly after moved the American army to New 
York, and took the command on the 13th of April. On the 9th 
of July, he received the Declaration of Independence, and or- 
dered it to be read to the army at6 P. M. At this time, Gen. 
Howe and the British army were quartered at Staten Island. 
The battle of Long Island occurred on the 17th August, between 
15,000 British and 5000 Americans. The latter were beaten, and 
Washington ordered the memorable retreat to New York on the 
29th. 

The evacuation of New York, the slight flush of victory on 
Harlaem Heights, the disaster of Chatterton’s Hill, the cap- 
ture of Fort Washington, the evacuation of Fort Lee, followed 
rapidly, and under these reverses Washington bore up nobly, 
inspiring his army and advising Congress, and becoming the soul 
of the war. On Dec. 27th, 1776, he was invested with absolute 
military control by Congress, and thenceforward the American 
Revolution was confided to his single direction. On the 26th, 
the tide of fortune had begun to turn at the victory of Trenton, 
won with the loss of only two Americans killed, while the enemy 
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lost about thirty killed and a thousand prisoners. On the third 
of January, Washington gained the victory of Princeton, at 
which one hundred of the enemy were killed and three hundred 
captured, The country rang with the praises of its hero. He 
had now fired the Americans with his own spirit. 

On September 11th, 1777, the fierce, unequal and unfortunate 





battle of Brandywine was fought, but no confidence was lost in 
Washington, who was immediately endowed with yet higher 
powers than before. The bloody fight of Germantown, with its 
bright beginning and disastrous ending, occurred October 4th, 
under Washington’s direction, and was considered, on the whole, 
favorable to the American cause, as showing the valor of raw 
troops under a brave commander. 

About this time Conway’s cabal, in which Generals Gates and 
Mifflin figured largely, was in full progress, but Washington took 
no pains to defeat it, although it was aimed at his own over- 
throw. Although it had supporters in Congress, the miserable 
scheme was scorched up in public contempt, and Conway, when 
once in apprehension of speedy death, made most humble con- 
cessions to the lofty mark of his malice. The terrible winter of 
1778-8 at Valley Forge called out all the magnificent resources of 
greatness which Washington possessed, and is one of the bright- 
est passages in his immortal history. April 22d, Congress, with 
the decided approval of the Commander-in-chief, unanimously 
rejected Lord North’s Conciliatory Bills. The victory of Mon- 
mouth was won under his personal command on June 28th. He 
ordered the terrible storming of Stony Point, which was success- 
ful, under Gen. Wayne, July 15th, 1779. 

Yorktown and Gloucester were surrendered by Lord Corn- 
wallis on the 17th of October, 1781, on terms prescribed by 
Washington. May 22nd, 1782, he wrote his indignant reply to 
the letter, which proposed the establishment of an American 
monarchy, with himself for its head. On March 15th he made 
the celebrated address to his officers, which quieted their discon- 
tent and renewed their faith in Congress and in their country. 
His farewell speech to the army was made public on the second 
of November, 1783. On December 4th, he held his last affecting 
interview with his officers, and on the 25th of the same month 
resigned his office, determined to devote himself forever to re- 
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tirement, and refusing to the last the most strenuous offers of 
pecuniary recompense for any of his eminent services. 

On December 4th, he was appointed by the Virginia Legisla- 
ture a delegate to a general convention of the States, December 
4th, 1786; and on May 14th, 1787, he was elected President of 
the Convention. 

The Constitution was proposed by this Convention, and he was 
unanimously elected First President of the United States in April, 
1789. He was inaugurated April 30th, in New York, which was 
then the seat of the Government. In 1793, in answer to the ur- 
gent solicitation of distinguished statesmen of both the parties 
which had begun to divide the country, he accepted a second elec- 
tion to the Presidency. He signed his celebrated proclamation of 
neutrality, with regard to the European war growing out of the 
French Revolution, which called down on his head for the first 
time, the malignity of mere partisan animosity. Congress sus- 
tained the proclamation with apparent unanimity. In October, 
1794, he took command of the army raised to put down the 
Whiskey Rebellion in Pennsylvania, but returned in consequence 
of hearing that hostilities would probably be unnecessary. He 
signed the treaty with Great Britain on the 18th of August, 1795. 
His Farewell Address—one of the most extraordinary documents 
that ever came from the pen of man—was published September 
15th, 1796. The insolent demand of money by the Executive 
Directory of France, induced Congress to authorize the enlist- 
ment of ten thousand men, and to appoint Washington to the 
command of the army, July 2nd, 1798. The difficulty was how- 
ever settled amicably. He died, painfully but trustfully, on the 
14th of December, 1799. We speak the literal truth, when we 
say that the nation went into mourning over the sad event. 

We now proceed to introduce as briefly as possible and group 
together some foreign tributes to Washington. The familiar and 
glowing eulogy of Phillips and the elaborate panegyric of Cha- 
teaubriand we are compelled to omit, on account of their length. 

One of the first of the extraordinary tributes to Washington 
abroad was in a speech of Charles James Fox in the British 
Parliament, delivered during Washington’s second Presidential 
term, in allusion to his Message to Congress of 1793. Mr. Fox, 
Jan. 31st, 1794, made remarks to this effect of the American 
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President :—* Illustrious man, deriving less honor from the 
splendor of his situation than the dignity of his mind : before 
whom all borrowed greatness sinks into insignificance, and all the 
potentates of Europe (excepting the members of our own royal 
family) become little and contemptible.” In this strain, Mr. Fox 
continued at considerable length. Lord Erskine (while he was 
simply Mr. Thomas Erskine,) wrote President Washington a 
letter of the following tenor, accompanying a work on the French 
War: “Sir, I have taken the liberty to introduce your august 
and immortal name ina short sentence, which will be found in 
the book I send you. Ihave a large acquaintance among the 
most valuable and exalted classes of men; but you are the only 
human being for whom I ever felt an awful reverence. I sin- 
cerely pray God to grant a long and serene evening to a life so 
gloriously devoted to the universal happiness of the world.” One 
if the earliest posthumous honors rendered to Washington by a 
foreigner came from Napoleon, in the form of a General Order 
to his army on the 9th of February, 1800. It ran thus: “ Wash- 
ington is dead! The great man fought against tyranny; he 
established the liberty of his country. His memory will always 
be dear to the French people. as it will to all free men of the 
two worlds.” Whatever was Bonaparte’s motive in making this 
demonstration, his testimony to the estimation in which Washing- 
ton was heldin France is valuable. Allthe French flags were ordered 
to be hung with crape, and, after a magnificent funeral parade, a 
eulogy of Washington was pronounced before Napoleon and the 
dignitaries of Paris, in the Hotél des Invalides by M. de Fon- 
taines. 

Even a British fleet of sixty ships at Torbay lowered all its 
flags to half-mast when the news of Washington’s death was 
received ! 

It is extraordinary that Byron, who never sung the praises of a 
British hero, and omits Wellington’s name in his splendid picture 
of Waterloo, should have been so overflowing with admiration of 
Washington. After taxing his misanthropy for the bitterest forms 
f speech to be applied to the fallen Napoleon, and to mock at the 
tearful reverses of the French Emperor’s fortune, he, by some 
strange impulse, winds up his scorching lyric with these fine lines : 


‘* Where shall the weary eye repose 
When gazing on the great— 
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Where neither guilty glory glows 
Nor despicable state ? 
Y es—one—the first—the last—the best— 
The Cincinnatus of the West, 
Bequeathed the name of Wasnineron, 
To make man blush there was but one.”’ 





Macaulay has offered a passing token of his admiration of 
Washington, in the spirited conclusion of his article on Hampden. 
Guizot has written a remarkable introductory essay to a French 
edition of Sparks’ Life of Washington, in praise of the American 
hero, The French publishers, in their advertisement of the work, 
say : “No great man, who was a foreigner, has ever been the ob- 
ject of equal admiration to such an extent as Washington.” 

Guizot closes his essay with the striking remark: “ Of all great 
me! Washington was the most vir vous and the most FORTUNATE. 
In this world God has no higher favors to bestow.” 

The concluding lecture of the course on Modern History, by 
William Smyth, Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Cambridge, England, contains a glowing tribute to Washing- 
ton, which reflects honor on the impartiality and rhetorical ability 
of the author of this highly-wrought work. We give it below. 


To the historian, indeed, there are few characters that appear 
so little to have shared the common frailties and imperfections of 
human nature ; there are bu! few particulars that can be mention- 
ed even to his disadvantage. It is understood, for instance, that 
he was once going to commit an important mistake as a general 
in the field; but he had at least the very great merit of listening 
to Lee, (a man whom he could not like, and who was even his ri- 
val,) and of not committing the mistake. Instances may be found 
where perhaps it may be thought that he was decisive to a degree 
that partook of severity and harshness, or even more ; but how in- 
numerable were the decisions which he had to make! how diffi- 
cult and how important, through the eventful series of twent 
years of command in the cabinet or the field! Let it be sos 
ered what it is to have the management of a revolution, and after- 
wards the maintenance of order. Where is the man that in the 
history of our race has ever succeeded in attempting successively 
the one and the other ? not on a small scale, a petty state in Italy, 
or among a horde of barbarians, but in an enlightened age, when 
it is not easy for one man to rise superior to another, and in the 
eyes of mankind,— 


“A kingdom for a stage, 
And monarchs to behold the swelling scene.” 


The plaudits of his country were continually sounding in his 
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ears, and neither the judgment nor the virtues of the man were 
ever disturbed. Armies were led to the field with all the enter- 
prise of a hero, and then dismissed with all the equanimity of a 
philosopher. Power was accepted, was exercised, was resigned, 
precisely at the moment and in the way that duty and patriotism 
directed. "Whatever was the difficulty, the trial, the temptation, 
or the danger, there stood the soldier and the citizen, eternally 
the same, without fear and without reproach, and there was the 
man who was not only at all times virtuous, but at all times wise. 

The merit of Washington by no means ceases with his cam- 
paigns; it becomes, after the peace of 1783, even more striking 
than before; for the same man who, for the sake of liberty, was 
ardent enough to resist the power of Great Britain and hazard 
every thing on this side the grave, at a later period had to be 
temperate enough to resist the same spirit of liberty, when it was 
mistaking its proper objects and transgressing its appointed limits, 
The American revolution was to approach him, and he was to 
kindle in the general fiame ; the French revolution was to reach 
him and to consume but too many of his countrymen, and his 
“own etherial mould, incapable of stain, was to purge off the 
baser fire victorious.” But all this was done: he might have 
been pardoned, though he had failed amid the enthusiasm of 
those around him, and when liberty was the delusion: but the 
foundations of the moral world were shaken, and not the under- 
standing of Washington. 

To those who must necessarily contemplate this remarkable 
man at a distance, there is a kind of fixed calmness in his charac- 
ter that seems not well fitted to engage our affections (constant 
superiority we rather venerate than love), but he had those who 
loved him (his friends and his family), as well as the world and 
those that admired. 

As a ruler of mankind, however, he may be proposed as a 
model. Deeply impressed with the original rights of human 
nature, he never forgot that the end, and meaning, and aim of 
all just government was the happiness of the people, and he 
never exercised authority till he had first taken care to put him- 
self clearly in the right. His candor, his patience, his love of 
justice were unexampled; and this, though na/ura//y he was not 
patient,—much otherwise, highly irritable. 

He therefore deliberated well, and placed his subject in every 
point of view before he decided; and his understanding being 
correct, he was thus rendered, by the nature of his faculties, his 
strength of mind, and his principles, the man of all others to 
whom the interests of his fellow-creatures might with most con- 
fidence be intrusted; that is, he was the FIRST OF THE RULERS 
OF MANKIND. 


A writer in the Edinburgh Review of 1839, in the course of 
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an article on the foreign relations of Great Britain, indulged in 
the following rapturous commentary : 





Through the storms which shook the continent of Europe 
during the French Revolution, the firmness and virtue of Wash- 
ington kept his country safe, in an honorable and respected neu- 
trality. If profound sagacity, unshaken steadiness of purpose, 
the entire subjugation of all the passions which carry havoc 
through ordinary minds, and oftentimes lay waste the fairest pros- 
pect of greatness,—nay, the discipline of those feelings which are 
wont to lull, or to seduce genius, and to mar and to cloud over the 
aspect of virtue herself,—joined with, or rather leading to the 
most absolute self-denial, the most habitual and exclusive devotion 
to principle,—if these things can constitute a great character, 
without either quickness of apprehension, or resources of infor- 
mation, or inventive powers, or any brilliant quality that might 
dazzle the vulgar—then Washington was the GREATEST MAN THAT 
EVER LIVED IN THIS WORLD, UNINSPIRED BY DiviINE WISDOM, AND 
UNSUSTAINED BY SUPERNATURAL virTUE. Nor could the human 
fancy create a combination of qualities, even to the very wants 
and defects of the subject, more perfectly fitted for the scenes in 
which it was his lot to bear the chief part; whether we regard 
the war which he condacted, the political constitution over which 
he afterwards presided, or the tempestuous times through which 
he had finally to guide the bark himself had launched. Averse as 
his pure mind and temperate disposition naturally was from the 
atrocities of the French Revolution, he yet never leant against 
the cause of liberty, but clung to it even when deformed by the 
excesses of its ravage. Towards France, while he reprobated 
her aggressions upon other States, and bravely resisted her pre- 
tensions to control his own, he yet never ceased to feel the grati- 
tude which her aid to the American cause had planted eternally 
in every American bosom ; and for the freedom of a nation which 
had followed the noble example of his countrymen in breaking 
the chains of a thousand years, he united with those countrymen 
in cherishing a natural sympathy and regard. To England, 
whom he had only known as a tyrant, he never, even in the 
worst times of French turbulence at home, and injury to foreign 
states, could unbend from the attitude of distrust and defiance into 
which the conduct of her sovereign and his Parliament, not un- 
supported by her people, had forced him, and in wiich the war 
had left him. Nor was there ever among all the complacent self- 
delusions with which the fond conceits of national vanity are apt 
to intoxicate us, one more utterly fantastical than the notion 
wherewith the politicians of the Pitt school were wont to flatter 
themselves, and beguile their followers,—that simply because the 
Great American would not yield either to the bravadoes of the 
republican envoy, or to the fierce democracy of Jefferson, he 
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therefore had become weary of republics, and a friend to mon- 
archy and to England. In truth, his devotion to liberty, and his 
intimate persuasion that it can only be enjoyed under the repub- 
lican form, constantly gained strength to the end of his truly 
glorious life; and his steady resolution to hold the balance even 
between contending extremes at home, as well as to repel any 
advance from abroad incompatible with perfect independence, 
was not more dictated by the natural justice of his disposition, 
and the habitual sobriety of his views, that it sprang from a pro- 
found conviction, that a commonwealth is most effectually served 
by the commanding prudence which checks all excesses, and guar- 
antees it against the peril that chiefly besets popular governments. 


We conclude by introducing the following eloquent passage 
from the pen of the great Lord Brougham. It is the peroration 
of his masterly essay on “ Public Characters.” 


How grateful the relief which the friend of mankind, the lover 
of virtue, experiences, when turning from the contemplation of 
such a character, his eye rests upon the GREATEST MAN OF OUR OWN 
OR OF ANY AGE ;—the only one upon whom an epithet so thought- 
lessly lavished by men to foster the crimes of their worst ene- 
mies, may be innocently and justly bestowed! In Washington we 
truly behold a marvelous contrast to almost every one of the en- 
dowments and the vices which we have been contemplating ; and 
which are so well fitted to excite a mingled admiration, and sor- 
row, and abhorrence. With none of that brilliant genius which 
dazzles ordinary minds ; with not even any remarkable quickness 
of apprehension ; with knowledge less than almost all persons in 
the middle ranks, and many well educated of the humbler classes 
possess; this eminent person is presented to our observation 
clothed in attributes as modest and unpretending, as little calcula- 
ted to strike or to astonish, as if he had passed unknown through 
some secluded region of private life. But he had a judgment 
sure and sound; a steadiness of mind which never suffered any 
passion, or even any feeling to ruffle its calm; a strength of un- 
derstanding which worked rather than forced its way through all 
obstacles—removing or avoiding rather than overleaping them. 
His courage, whether in battle or in council, was as perfect as 
might be expected from this pure and steady temper of soul. A 
perfectly just man, with a thoroughly firm resolution never to be 
misled by others, any more than by others overawei; never to be 
seduced or betrayed, or hurried away by his own weakness o1 
self-delusions, any more than by any other men’s arts; nor even 
to be disheartened by the most complicated difficulties, any more 
than to be spoiled on the giddy heights of fortune—such was this 
great man—whether we regard him sustaining the whole weight 
of campaigns all but desperate, or gloriously terminating a just 
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warfare by his resources and his courage—presiding over the jar- 
ring elements of his political council, alike deaf to the storms of 
all extremes—or directing the formation of a new government 
for a great people, the first time that so vast an experiment had 
ever been tried by man—or finally retiring from the supreme 
power to which his virtue had raised him over the nation he had 
created, and whose destinies he had guided as long as his aid was 
required—retiring with the veneration of all parties, of all nations, 
of all mankind, in order that the rights of men might be conserv- 
ed, and that his example never might be appealed to by vulgar ty- 
rants. This is the consummate glory of the great American; a 
triumphant warrior where the most sanguine had a right to des- 
pair; a successful ruler in all the difficulties of a course wholly un- 
tried; but a warrior whose sword only left its sheath when the first 
law of our nature commanded it to be drawn; and a ruler who, 
having tasted of supreme power, gently and unostentatiously de- 
sired that the cup might pass from him, nor would suffer more to 
wet his lips than the most solemn and sacred duty to his country 
and his God required ! 

To his latest breath did this great patriot maintain the noble 
character of a captain, the patron of peace, and a statesman, the 
friend of justice. Dying, he bequeathed to his heirs the sword 
which he had worn inthe war for liberty, charging them “ never 
to take it from the scabbard but in self-defence, or in defence of 
their country and her freedom; and commanding them that when 
it should be thus drawn, they should never sheathe it nor ever give 
it up, but prefer falling with it in their hands to the relinquishment 
thereof ”—words, the majesty and simple eloquence of which are 
not surpassed in the oratory of Athens or Rome. It will be the 
duty of the historian and the sage in all ages to omit no occasion 
of commemorating this illustrious man; and until time shall be no 
more, will a test of the progress which our race has made in wis- 
dom and in virtue be derived from the veneration paid to the im- 
mortal name of Washington ! 
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THE DREAMER. 


WuoamlI? Ah! Iam one 
Whom Fortune loves to smile upon. 
Through a scene as green and light, 
With a current smooth and bright, 
Asa river ever flowed 

ln the meadow or the wood, 

Lies my gentle pilgrimage 

Through the scenes of youth and age, 
Age! Notso; 1’m ever young, 
Hopeful, passionate and strong ; 
Drinking from life’s mingled cup 


Pleasure as it sparkles up. 


I am he. who, bending, sips 
Rosy breath from parted lips ; 
Playing with a maiden’s hair ; 
Bowing o’er a breast as fair 
As the moonlit slope of snow 
Or the beds where lilies blow ; 
Kneeling at her fairy feet 

For her benison so sweet— 
Benison of hopeful love, 
Likest to the stars above,— 
Trembling when they brightest be— 


Fixed forever over me. 
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Tae world was created, Eden arrayed in loveliness stood be- 
fore her Maker ; the earth, the air, and the sea, teemed with joy- 
ous existence ; yet still, in the view of Omniscience, the system 
was incomplete ; the connecting link, the crowning piece, was 
wanting. Man was formed, and into him was breathed the “ breath 
of life,” while the work was pronounced, by Him who perfecteth 
all things, “‘ very good.” The soul of man distinguishes him, as 
the favorite of Heaven, and claims for him exalted privileges. 
The breath of God—who can prescribe to its nature limits, or 
fathom the boundlessness of its existence? Its capacities ever 
increasing, its progress is eternal, The contemplation of such 
immortality brings with it solemn thoughts. Unlike the splendid 
materialities by which it is surrounded, the soul stands supreme 
in its loftiness, never to fade, never to decay. If we question it 
of its birth, will it give us a response ‘!—or can we trace it through 
its labyrinth of mazy thought? It is this power of reflection, 
that assigns man his rank in the scale of intelligence. The im- 
press of a Creator’s image can yet be traced in its various devel- 
opments and tendencies. Irrational creatures live, move, act. 
The condition allotted them, they fill. The part assigned them, 
they perform, and accomplish fully the purposes of their creation. 
Yet to them is denied the high prerogative of reason. Thought, 
reflection, the “breath of life,” of God, forms no part of their 
existence. The world of matter performs reluctantly its task. 
The little flower stops not its blossoming. The stately forest lifts 
its proud branches to Heaven, while warbling songsters pour from 
amid its leaves their happy notes. The sun, the moon, and all 
the starry host, move on their mystic dance unerringly. No jar- 
ring note disturbs their movements ; but all is order and regulari- 
ty. I looked on childhood as it passed in the glee of its “ fresh 
budding” years, and its ringing laugh fell on my ear like the “ fairy 
bells” of life’s sweet dream. I looked again; the light that 
beamed from its eye was deeper, holier. The inspiration of 
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thought had kindled its intellect, and invested its youth with pro- 
phetic grandeur. Once more did the vision pass before me, not 
now with the music-tones and buoyant mirth of life’s young day ; 
nor as when thought poised the wing of the spirit endowing with 
bright anticipations its life, but with the proud mien of manhood ; 
prompt and vigorous action spoke in the glance, and a resolved 
spirit walked forth in the unyielding step. The mind had assumed 
its responsibilities, and the floating mysteries of former days were 
resolving themselves into the beautiful realities of life. 

The day-dreams had not all departed, but through the instru- 
mentality of action were becoming glorious, living effects. To 
man are assigned his duties ; intelligence is given him to compre- 
hend the beauties of creation—thought to fathom its mighty mys- 
teries, and motives to present additional knowledge for his action. 
It is his privilege to question events and demand of them their 
bearing. His thoughts wander uncontrolled, descending into the 
darksome regions of “ nethermost abysses,”’ and mounting untired 
into heavenly places. They penetrate the secrets of nature, and 
bring to light her hidden jewels. They take the wings of the 
lightning and play with the clouds ; yet higher, they linger among 
the rolling orbs and catch with transporting rapture their songs of 
harmony. Yea, more; they bid nature unfold her mystic pages 
to their gaze, and reveal for their benefit the restraints laid on her 
wanderings. They seek companionship with high natures, and 
trace even in their existence the fiat of Jehovah. They gather 
from the universe His will who is supreme in wisdom ; and when 
no longer able to comprehend, attest their greatest power in ado- 
ration. Thought, thus mysterious, is the fountain of all action. 
Expressed externally through the instrumentality of the senses, 
whose machinery is adjusted with delicate precision for its pur- 
pose, and internally by the development of those principles that 
form and control our character. When the intention is fully mani- 
fest, then the act may be said to be finished, although the expres- 
sion is deferred until some future period. It is this power of 
willing, that distinguishes the mind from its operations and sepa- 
rates it from its contingencies. And it is mainly the peculiar bias- 
ses given to these thoughts, that affect so materially the mental 
condition of man or create such entirely different intellectual 
habits. We find man containing in him himself the elements of 
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power and greatness, and well may we be astonished in view of 
his capacity. It is thought that elevates man to superiority and 
distinguishes among men, those noble few, whose names, promi- 
nent as guiding lights in truth and science, dazzle by the splendor 
of their investigations—names dear to us, a8 long as science shall 
command respect, or truth find shelter in the bosom of memory. 
It would be instructive as well as curious, to trace the power of 
thought in the development of society, from the rude primitive 
ages, even to the present day ; to trace its progress in science, 
and the various modifications etfected through its mighty agency ; 
to watch the light as it dawned upon and diffused itself through 
the mass of mind, which, longer unable to resist its influences, 





roused to action its energies and demanded those rights so long 
denied. 

It has been remarked that we are on the verge of some 
great era, mighty in its consequences and embodying glorious re- 
sults for the weal of man. The signs of the times speak authori- 
tativdy, anda fearful change is overshadowing us. Yet who dares 
lift the dread curtain of futurity, and disclose to us her secrets 1 
The “ pent-up’’ powers of society have burst their manacles, and 
men are uo longer slaves. Kings dare not longer be despots. 
Public opinion is guided by intelligence, and the influence of 
truth is irresistible. Thought has pervaded the mind, and opened 
an avenue fcr the influence of right action, while events of mo- 
mentous interest are daily transpiring. The press may be con- 
sidered one great instrument in the development of thought. 
Speaking as it does with ten thousand voices, who can check its 
influence, or control its omnipotence? It stirs the soul with elo- 
quence, long after the mind that grasped the truth has left its 
earthly tenement, or the tongue that uttered its conceptions is 
paralyzed in death. It preserves to us the beautiful imaginings 
of the spirit and catches the inspiration ere it has died upon the 
lips ; it revives the glowing truths of bygone days, chaining the 
mind in rapt attention, Its influence is felt and appreciated 
throughout the whole habitable world—from the regions where 
nightly shines the Southern Cross, even to those of our clime. 
The isles of the ocean have heard its voice and answer us in 
sympathetic strains. To sway the mind at will, to fire the heart 
with enthusiasm, or melt it with strains of peace ; to rouse to 
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deeds of noble action and invest the nature of man with true dig- 
uity—this is the province and this the result of thought. Who 
could have predicted the results which were to follow the reading 
of a Latin Bible by an Augustine monk, or foretold the events 
that were to follow that perusal? Who that looked on the youth- 
ful Napoleon, as he stood before the council, offering his services, 
would have imagined what impetus of action was bound in that 
proud stripling, or what deeds of renown the power of his thoughts 
were to achieve ? And the ambition of Alexander, it is said, 
was constantly augmented by the perusal of the Lliad of Homer, 
a copy of which he constantly carried with him. We have an- 
other instance, in the framers of our own Independence ; men, 
whose expressions flowed from the very energy of their thoughts, 
and whose thoughts were concentrated by the influence of rigly. 
It was heard in the voice of a Patrick Henry, waking through the 
land emotions that were to kindle on every hill-top the fires of 
freedom, and to sound, as from the tocsin of liberty, a peal that 
should vibrate to the remotest period of time. It was thought 
that led the bold Genoese to announce the existence of « New 
World; and it was this thought, carried into action, that has given 
us this cradle of freedom, this nursery of our liberties. It is the 
same agency that originated those schemes of greatness, the com- 
pletion of which have given immortality to their founders. It has 
encircled with a halo of glory the names of Bacon, Locke, Mil- 
ton, and Shakspeare. It is the inspiration that guides the poet 
in his melodious teachings, and endows him with the gift of por- 
traying in words of “ living power” the beauti‘ul and sublime 
conceptions of his genius, It is intellect that so much distinguishes 
the present age from preceding ones. Discoveries have been 
made within the nineteenth century that reflect bright honor upon 
their authors, and bring to the treasures of science invaluable 
additions. Knowledge has unfurled her banner to the breeze, and 
intelligence and truth are stirring the soul to action. Philoso- 
phers are applying the truths discovered, to useful purposes, and 
the practical as well as the theoretic in life are creditors to ad- 
vancement in science. Who is not spell-bound to the majesty of 
human thought, when applied to the discovery of truth? Take 
the simple instance of Astronomy. Al! will hail with reverence 
the names of Copernicus, a Galileo, a Newton, or a La Place; 
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the names of the two Herschels, those morning and evening stars, 
with a host of others, resplendent as orbs of the first magnitude. 
What estimate can be formed of their thoughts, or the benefits 
they afforded to the human intellect ? If there is any one thing 
ennobling, it is the contemplation of the infinitude of grandeur 
displayed in the Universe. To the superficial observer, the heav- 
ens present at best but a scene of splendid confusion, arching 
with brilliancy the blue empyrean, and shining perhaps with the 
inspiration of poetic love, or hallowed by fond associations and 
sweet recollections. Some few, unassisted, may, like Ferguson, 
in the humble occupation of a shepherd, carry their thoughts in 
untrodden fields, and establish principles which will lead to higher 
attainments and more intellectual pursuits. The visible heavens 
present to the eye of the astronomer but few of the glories which 
science has been instrumental in discovering. Their sacred pre- 
cincts are no longer invaded by the unhallowed claims of the 
Astrologer, for truth has invested them with a power of which 
imagination in her wildest conceptions never dreamed. The 
voice of the charmer is hushed, but in her place a harmony more 
solemn than the “ music of the spheres,” is swelling its enraptur- 
ing notes. The veil that once hid the mysteries of the universe, 
is rent intwain, Time has been anticipated, and the riddles of 
the future disclosed with mathematical accuracy ; confusion and 
dark uncertainty no longer attend her revealings—but science 
with an intelligent clearness predicts her events. 

The truths which once cost their promulgators all manner of 
precaution, are now read and believed of all men. And discov- 
eries are making yearly that far exceed in importance these. 
New worlds are adding themselves to our system, and principles 
involved in investigations, that require no ordinary mind to com- 
prehend, and which only the genius of a Newton or a La Place 
could conceive. Even comets, those huge forerunners of evil, 
have their path described, and the “ thus far” pronounced to their 
advance. Who would dream of golden ages, when so much that 
is glorious is around them; or glory at all, save in the perfections 
of that mind who created the whole? But not to Astronomy 
alone is the path of progress prescribed. The whole material 
world throbs to its impulses. The history of the earth has been 
revealed, and relics of primeval greatness have been discovered 
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in her recesses. She has yielded up her treasures of ore, and the 
astronomer and philosopher have profited by her gifts. The ele- 
ments have acknowledged the power of thought, and pronounced 
the “ Open Sesame” of their treasures ; and action, deep and 
powerful, is connected with their revealings. Magnetism, Elec- 
tricity, all sound, all light, are disclosed to man’s investigations. 
Thought has constructed for itself high-ways, outstripping the 
wind in its flight, and commanding time to stand still, while she 
utters her mandate. It clears away a!] mystery, except the mys- 
teries of truth, and affords the imagination revealings worthy the 
attention of angelic natures. Not the tiniest creation has been 
overlooked. The dew-drop as well as the torrent, the smallest 
ray as well as the noontide glory of the orb of day—all obey the 
same laws and are connected by the same principle. The power 
of these great laws has not been ascertained without abstruse 
thought ; yet the pleasure and benefit resulting, have fully com- 
pensated for all the labor of investigation. We find ourselves in 
no way qualified for the enjoyment of life except through the 
medium of our own exertions; and trouble is oftentimes essen- 
tially necessary to the securing of our happiness. 

There is a mental nature given to man, rendering him capable 
of enjoyment in his various relations, and furnishing subject-mate 
ter from which he may form conclusions and deduce consequen- 
ces. We also find him endowed with a mora) nature, capable of 
perceiving the principles of right and wrong. The creations of 
nature may afford us the means of happiness, but the power of 
appreciating goodness and deriving pleasure from it, is happiness 
completed. To man is given an existence parallel with Jehovah's. 
His mind shall perfect itself through the long cycle of eternity. 
Methinks it would give us constant pain to know that our capaci- 
ty for knowledge was ever to be entirely satisfied—that our pro- 
gression was limited, although those limits were lost in the ages 
of eternity. But to realize that hereafter we shal] be permitted 
to quaff at the pure fountain of knowledge—to acquire truth 
without the mixture of error—to become recipients of heaven’s 
bounties without alloy of pain—this were bliss, which might fill 
our souls with deepest gratitude. How longeth the spirit, then, 
for this glorious home, to enjoy uninterruptedly the perfection of 


knowledge, and see continually some new emanation from the 
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perfection of the mind of Omnipotence ; to constantly acquire, 
yet never to attain, perfection! How eagerly looketh the soul for 
that period when, no longer darkened by the shadows of mortali- 
ty, brightness shall illumine the mind forever ! 








SHELLEY. 





BY EB. W. ROBBINS. 





He sank alone ‘mid Adriatic seas, 
Sporting upon its waters, and the wind 
Which swept the Poet to his sea-green home, 
Was not Euroclydon ! 

He was a child 
Of matchless light and loveliness, who tuned 
His lyre to tones of saddest awe, which thrilled 
The listening spirit, drinkiag in its sounds 
Of sweetest music, haunting still the mind 
With its soft bird-like numbers, in the hush 
Of nightingales on moonless nights of love. 
In his first-echoed voice he bore a soul 
Refined from human passion, breathing still 
Strains of unearthly sweetness, when a blot 
Soiled his bright wings and dimmed thence forth bis light 
With its eclipse. The “ mournful morning star” 
Fell not so from its sphere. 

The poetry 
Of intellect was his ;—etherial thought 
Sublimed into passion, steeping sense 
In its refined alembic, delicate 
As Dian in her soft transparency. 
The air did quiver with its echoed tone,— 
A chord in “the eternal harmony,” 
Woke by a conscious spirit “ sweet as stops 
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Of planetary music heard in trance.” 
And yet, his soul whose melody did speak 
With voice of the infinity, in sense 
Sought to commingle with the elements, 
And breathed annihilation. Glorious, 
Misguided Shelley! 
Yet there is a spot 
Of atmosphere serene, o’ercanopied 
With the empyrean, pillared far on high 
Above the Alps, above the Apennines 
Of mind, and there, amid that interstellar space, 
Trembles thy orb, gazed on by worshippers 
Who know and love thee. The lost Pleiad’s light 
Shall not more bind with its sweet influences 
The ages in its track, than shall thy star 
The pilgrims yet to cume. 
And where is she, 
The gentle partner of thy bosom’s thoughts, 
To whom thy life and heart were dedicate, 
Mourning thy bitter loss in speechless grief,— 
A cheerless widow by the widowed wave ? 
In Rome's far precincts, still, the rank grass waves 
By Caius Cestius’ tomb and the loved form 
Of hapless Keats reposes by the place 
Where rests thy grave. Above, dark shadows fall 
From the Eternal City, shrouding still 
The scene in kindred gloom! 
A star hath fallen, 
** Leaving the third sphere pilotless.”—Lost bard ! 
We miss thee in our belted firmament, 
With thy serenest thought and aspect mild. 
Stil uneclipsed by shade,—a form of light,— 
The Shelleyan music with the Shelleyan lyre. 
Jan. 1849. 
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A LEGEND OF THE FOREST. 





BY LILLIE AMBROSE. 





A sricat and beautiful sunset of one of summer’s balmiest days 
was shedding its glory over a forest scene, in one of our luxuriant 
Western wilds. The old primeval trees spread out their graceful 
branches, and their rich green foliage waved in the golden light, 
while the forest birds, nestling among the leaves, poured forth their 
evening notes in a swelling diapason of harmony ; and unnumbered 
wild flowers, clustering around their roots, seemed to woo the lin- 
gering light. 

A silver lake was sleeping in this woodland scene, the overhang- 
ing trees flinging their dark shadows along the shore, while the 
golden light glanced over their branches and kissed the changing 
dimples on its surface. 

But that sunset light fell with its brightest radiance on the brow 
of a young Indian maiden, as, pausing in her eager chase, she 
bent over a grassy bank, now gazing at her own shadow mirrored 
in the waters below, and then flinging down handfuls of flowers, 
and laughing in merry glee as the circling wavelets scattered the 
image, and the timid fishes darted swiftly away. 

Her jetty locks were wreathed with wild-flowers, and, grasping 
her bow, she turned to renew her chase, when her eye glanced at 
the gorgeous hues of the changing clouds, and she paused in won- 
dering fear and worship; for to her simple spirit they seemed but 
curtained folds, through which the eye of the Great Spirit was 
looking down upon her, and a strange mysterious feeling of awe 
stole over her, and she gazed till the brilliant glow faded in the 
sunlight, the evening shadows grew darker in the forest, and the 
stars looked forth in the clear blue sky ; then with silent footsteps 
she pursued her homeward way. 

And a beautiful thing was that Indian maiden, the dark-eyed 
Moneelaya, daughter of Neamaltha, the chief of histribe. A light- 
er step or a freer heart never bounded over the forest soil, than 
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young Moneelaya’s, and her noble father gazed proudly on her 
graceful form and agile movements, and his stern countenance 
would relapse into a gentler expression as her dark eyes turned 
to him, and in low, soft tones, she called him father, while the bold, 


young warrior, Wametooka, forgot his deeds of ruthless prowess, 
as he lingered by her side. 





But a change came over that red-browed maiden : her step was 
buoyant, and her voice was merry, but deeper thoughts were stir- 
ring in her heart. 

Her feet had lingered in the steps of the faithful missionary, 
and his words had come to her heart as truth from Heaven; and 
now her prayers no longer went forth in vague, undefined aspira- 
tions to the dimly-shadowed spirit of the red man; the light of 
sunset skies, and the songs of summer birds, came not as the mys- 
terious voice of their unrealized Deity, but as echoes of a Father’s 
tones, and every object around her was a link in the golden chain 
which binds the universe to the throne of God. 

But when she spoke of the new hope which had beamed upon 
her soul, her father’s brow grew stern, and her bold lover asked, 
in bitter tones, “why she would worship the white man’s God in- 
stead of the Great Spirit;” and his eye flashed darkly, lest she 
might cherish a stronger, deeper love, than centered on him, 

“ Moneelaya,” her father said, “wherefore wilt thou forsake 
our religion for that of the pale face? Does not the Great Spirit 
watch over thee with loving eyes? Are not his wings broad to 
overshadow thee—his arms strong to protect thee ?”’ 

“ Moneelaya,”’ she replied, “ adores the white man’s God, be- 
cause he is infinite in his perfections; she loves him, because he 
has redeemed her soul, and promised mansions of beauty and ho- 
liness where she may be happy forever.” 

“And is not the Great Spirit mighty and powerful?” asked 
Neamaltha. “Has he not spread out the green earth for thy feet, 
planted forests for thy hunting grounds, painted flowers to deck 
thy hair, taught the birds to sing for thee, stretched over thee the 
blue, azure sky, and folded the clouds for thy pavilion? And has 
he not said he would give thee hunting grounds, where the leaves 
never fall, and the light never grows dim, nor thy feet weary ?”’ 

“ The Great Spirit never speaks to Moneelaya,” she answered, 
“of these bright hunting grounds; he has never told her where 
she may find them.” 
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’ “ Does he not speak to thee when the soft wind breathes through 
the trees, or the low-sounding waters echo along the shore! And 
dost thou not tremble, faithless one, when his voice sounds in the 
dashing tempest, when he rushes upon the forest in whirlwind and 
storm, rolls the thunder in his anger, and parts the lightning with 
the flashing of his eye ?” 

“ His words are dark and mysterious, and I cannot interpret his 
meaning ; but the Great Spirit of the white man has written words 
that we may know when he speaks. When I worshiped thy God, 
I trembled at the sound of his voice, and my spirit was afraid 
when he folded the dark curtains about him, and frowned behind 
the gathering storm. Moneelaya did not understand him—she 
could not dove him; but she knows when ‘Our Father’ speaks, and 
loves to listen to his voice where it comes, even now, whispering 
through the forest in the still evening, as the great trees spread 
out their arms above us, and the shadows fold their dusky gar- 
ments around. Moneelaya can understand the white man’s God ; 
she believes and loves him. Listen to him, father; worship with 
Moneelaya !” 

Neamaltha’s brow grew dark, and in angry tones he answered, 

“1 will not worship the white man’s God, and my daughter shall 
never believe nor love him. Moneelaya, go no more to the pale- 
faced teacher. Let thy feet linger near his dwelling, thine ear 
listen to his words, and thou art not Neamaltha’s daughter.” Then 
in gentler tones he continued: “ Moneelaya will obey her father 
she will forget the white man’s God, she will return to the Great 
Spirit : it may be he will look kindly on the wayward one.” 

The cheek of that red-browed maiden grew paler, and her heart 
beat strangely at her father’s angry words; but a stronger spell 
was on her spirit, a more omnipotent will swayed her soul, and in 
a low but calm voice she replied, 

“ Moneelaya would obey her father, but she cannot forget her 
God. She loves her father, and would yield her life for him, but 
she loves her Redeemer, and cannot deny him.” 

Fearful was the passion which raged in Neamaltha’s bosom, and 
the clear, loving eye of Moneelaya quailed beneath his angry coun- 
tenance. At length he spoke. 

“To-morrow Neamaltha goes with his warriors to meet the 
bloody Wapingas, and in the scalps of their bravest hide the re- 
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membrance of their wrongs to us, and in the blood of their chiefs 
wash away the memory of their insult. Two suns shall rise and 
set—twice shall the moon lead out the stars; and then Neamaltha 
returns to Moneelaya. If she will bow with him to the Great 
Spirit, because he returns him safe and victorious, then is she his 
daughter ; but if she turns away to worship the white man’s God, 
then Neamaltha knows her no more.” 

Very sad were that maiden’s thoughts, and fearful the struggle 
which stirred her mind, all those lonely days ; but a higher strength 
nerved her soul for the sacrifice. The storm rushed over her spi- 
rit, and was hushed—the clouds passed off her brow, and, calm 
and trusting, she waited to meet her father. 

But the brave warriors returned without their chief: Neamal- 
tha had fallen in the victorious conflict, and she had no father. 
Who can measure the agony which swept over her soul, the un- 
told loneliness which crept to her heart? Grief for her father 
was enhanced by the remembrance of their bitter parting. Had 
he not left her in anger—had not his last words burned with pas- 
sion—his last eye-glance flashed in displeasure ? 

Soul-withering was thy grief, and fearful thy trial, Moneelaya ; 
but the sacrifice was not complete : another offering must be laid 
on the altar. 

She wandered out by the water side, and, resting under a forest 
tree, bowed her head and wept bitterly—wept such tears as those 
only know who have passed the scathing trial. The first burst of 
sorrow passed away. The murmur of the waters at her feet, as 
the crested wavelets parted in flashing light and kissed the pebbly 
shore, came like tones of sympathy; and the whispering of the 
evening air, as it breathed through the foliage over her head, seem- 
ed like angel voices from the spirit land. She remembered her 
Heavenly Father, and was comforted. 

A footstep startled her ear, and a well-known voice, which deep- 
ened the color on her cheek, spoke, “ Moneelaya!’’ and Wame- 
tooka was by her side. The music of his voice had not fallen on 
her ear for many a day, since she told him she loved the God of 
the pale face; but now he rested at her feet, and, in tones that 
thrilled her heart, he said, 

“ Moneelaya, thou art alone in the world. The Great Spirit 
has led thy father to brighter hunting grounds, and thou hast none 
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to love thee. Wilt thou be Wametooka’s bride! We will pad- 
dle our canoes on the smooth waters, and hunt the deer in the 
deep forests, till the Great Spirit call us, too, where clearer skies 
shall bend over us, and greener trees wave their foliage around us.” 

The maiden paused with downcast eyes, and strong feelings 
struggled in her bosom. At length she answered, 

“Moneelaya need not say she loves Wametooka, but she must 
be frank and true. Can she worship the white man’s God, when 
he bows to the Great Spirit ?”’ 

“ Moneelaya, too, shall worship the Great Spirit. Wametooka 
will lead her back to their own God, and they will worship to- 
gether.” 

“ Precious is the love of Wametooka,” she replied, “ but Mo- 
neelaya must be faithful to her God.” 

“ Then she will never be Wametooka’s bride,” he answered, 
and starting from her feet, left her alone. 

A'l that night the maiden wept in bitterness of grief and lone- 
liness ; but as morning dawned, light beamed into her soul. She 
remembered the teacher from whose lips she had learned to love 
the true God, and trust in the only Saviour, and she said, “I will 
go to him ; it may be he will take compassion on a sorrowing In- 
dian maiden.” 

The kind missionary received her with open arms; and affec- 
tionate sympathy and loving words fell on her heart like the 
cheering sunlight and morning dew on flowers. The mind ex- 
panded, and the warm affections clung around her kind friends, 
and she became a loved one in the Missionary’s family. 

Months passed on, and where was Wametooka? Had he for- 
gotten that Indian maiden? Not so. In the excitement of the 
chase, or fearful flashing of the bloody tomahawk, her image was 
ever on his heart—and in ‘he still evening as he mused alone, her 
words came back to his soul with a strange power. Her gentle 
tones and affectionate persuasions that he would love her Saviour, 
burned deeper in his memory, till he said, “ I too, will learn to 
know the white man’s God '” 

Moneelaya had walked out in the still sunlight hour, and seated 
beside a merry brooklet, seemed gazing on the bubbling waters 
as they danced on their joyous way. But her thoughts were not 
there. Was she musing on the past, and thinking of Wametoo- 
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ka? Perhaps so, for her eye brightened, and her cheek crim- 
soned, as she started in surprise, for he once more stood beside 
her. She spoke not in anger, but his tones were gentle as he 
said, “ Moneelaya has not forgotten her lover! Will she tell him 
of her God and lead him to her Saviour ?”’ 

The heart swelled with emotion as she replied, “ Only believe, 
Wametooka, and God himself shall teach thee, the Saviour will 
lead thee with love to himself.” And all the long evening did that 
Indian maiden discourse most eloquent lessons, and out of the 
overflowings of her own loving heart point the warrior chief to 
that pure religion and brighter faith, till le answered, “ I will 
believe in thy God, Moneelaya, I will worship with thee !” 

Faithful Indian maiden! Thy trial is over. Thou hast come 
forth purified from the fiery ordeal. Thy prayers for the loved 
and wayward have gone up as incense before Him who looks to 
the faithful and lowly in heart ; and God himself shall bless thee, 
when thou goest forth a bride, with him thou hast led to the 
truth. 


OLD LETTERS. 


MADAME DE MAINTENON AT BT. OY 





BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 





Mapame pe Maintenon was the founder of St. Cyr, an institution near 
Versailles, for the gratuitous education of young ladies. It was originally 
adapted to the reception of three hundred, who were chosen by herself from 
among the higher classes. She often visited them during the cares and allure- 
ments of her station at the court of Louis Fourteenth; and after the death of 
that monarch, spent the remainder of her days amid her pupils, dying in a 
plainly furnished apartment at St. Cyr, in 1719, at the age of eighty-four. To 
one who had known both the depths of poverty and the dizzy heights of am- 
bition—born in a prison—made in youth the bride of the poet Scarron—left to 
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an early and indigent widowhood—then the governess of the children of the 
infamous Madame de Montespan—then the confidential friend and favorite 
companion of the proudest king in Christendom—al ways decorous, intellectual 
and cold—mingling cautiously, though not slightly, in the political intrigues of 
the times, and not without the reputation of combining with Pere La Chaise to 
prompt the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and the consequent persecution 
of the Protestants—such a retreat, in the winter of age, furnished opportunity 
for reflection, perhaps for penitence; while its erection and endowment are 
are among the brightest traits of her varied life and strongly-marked character. 


Beside her cabinet she bent, 
Of rich and antique frame,— 
While varying memories o’er her soul 
In light and shadow came. 


For, as within its close recess 
Some hidden spring she press'd, 
The treasure-hoards of happier days 
Were to her sight confess’d. 


Old Letters !—with what wealth they teem,— 
Unmatch'd by gems, or gold, 

When the lov’d hand that trac’d their lines 
Is motionless and cold. 


When the warm heart whose impress made 
Their gems of thought expand, 

Hath pass'd within the pearly gates 
Of the far spirit land. 


Intent, each en.blem seal she scann’d,— 
The heart by arrows broke,— 

The winged bay,—the blushing rose 
Requited love that spoke. 


For she, whom fourscore withering years 
By chance and change had tried, 

Once, tremulous with hope and fear, 
Had been a poet’s bride. 


But as the mariner doth stand 
Amid the gathering haze,— 

And to a dim, receding land 
Cast back his mournful gaze, 
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So, turn’d she toward the phantoms pale 
That flit o’er memory’s walls, 
Whose lightest footstep woke a sound 

Along those vaulted halls. 


— 


She hears the murmur of the stream 
Near which her girlhood stray’d,— 

She scents the lilies of the vale,— 
The violets in the glade. 


She woos the descant of the birds, 
In their far, forest track,— 

Till tyrant Time relenting gives j 
Their buried music back. 


But see !—another secret nook,— 
The Royal arms appear,— 

Louis le Grand !—that haughty king !— 
Why are such records here? 





And jo !—Ambition’s long-lost sun 
From its horizon drear,— 

Reflects a troubled, fitful gleam,— 
Between a smile and tear. 


It glimmereth o’er her forehead hoar,— 
Like the faint, lunar bow, 

When the cold, arctic moan doth kiss 
Some frost-cloud’s shuddering brow. 


Then, ancient jealousies and cares 
Disturb her furrow’d mien,— 
Such as beset the path of one, 
A wife,—lut not a queen. 


Anon,—to other scrolls she turns, 
With deep and bitter sigh, 

The clerkly skill of Pere la Chaise 
Attracts her pensive eye. 


How strange, that ’mid those modest folds 
Should lurk the bigot fire 

That burst in persecution’s wrath, 

And fed the faneral pyre. 
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And didst thou help that flame to fan,— 
Thou of the shrivell’d cheek,— 

And deem it pleasing to thy God 
That christian blood should reek ? 


Hark! to the rush of hostile bands,— 
Hark! to the martyr’s prayer,— 
Hark! tothe eountless groans that tel} 

The Huguenot’s despair. 


Their tears upon the dark, blue sea,— 
Their sighs from exile cold,— 

Come they not back like vengeful sprites 
To clutch thy heart-strings old ? 


Ah! is this all of life?” she cried,— 
And wildly gaz’d around.— 

While the soft breath of sleepers felt 
In measur’d, soothing sound. 


Breath of bright lips and cloudless hearts, 
In innocence serene, 

Which she, with earnest care had drawn 
Within that shelter’d scene. 


Had drawn, ere vanity or guile 
Their opening minds could blight,— 
And bade the lamp of knowledge cheer 
With undelusive light. 





Yes, there was comfort :—smiling brows 
In youth and beauty fair ;— 

And the sweet smile of grateful hearts 
To bless the Teacher's care. 


Cast down those letters blear'd and old,— 
Thou wreck from Pleasure’s surge,— 
To wh m ambition was a snare, 
And bigot zeal a scourge ;— 


And to St. Cyr, with fervor cling,— 
That light-house ’mid the gloom,— 
That one lone star, whose radiance gilds 
Thy voy. ge to the tomb. 
32 
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GLEANINGS AMONG THE INDIANS. 





BY L. 8. HALL. 





It was late in the autumn of 18—, that a large emigrating par- 
ty of the C—— tribe, set out from a State east of the Mississippi, 
for their new home in the wide wilderness.— Home, did I say? 
Forgive me, shades of the valiant band who once knew no limits 
to your wild hunting grounds save such as the broad ocean inter- 
posed, Forgive me, ye semi-civilized remnant of that mighty 
host,—ye who had learned of the white man to make yourselves 
a home in the bosom of society, and to enjoy its sweets, and to 
practice its virtues ;—aye, and its vices,—for those who follow 
you with the hope of gain, or to escape from the restraints of so- 
ciety elsewhere, are generally better teachers of the vices of civili- 
zation, than any of its benefits. 

How could they call that home, which had been forced upon 
them against their own will, in return for that scanty portion of 
the heritage of their fathers which the cupidity of invaders had 
left them, toward the rising sun ? Nay,—those who ratified the 
bond that severed thousands of wanderers from the last hold upon 
their cherished things, knew full well that the treaty was but a 
record of their own fraud. 

The aciors in that shameless tragedy knew full wel!,—but they 
cared not,—that the document which sealed the territory their 
own, was but a legalized mockery; wrenching heartlessly their 
inheritance from the many, because in their unblushing wickedness 
they had succeeded in bribing a few. O there was bitter agony, 
and on the part of many, a determination to resist to the last every 
effort to eject them from their r ght'ul possessions,—and in some 
cases, families were ordered from their own houses, that others 
might nccupy them, while their own title to them, in the eye o 
justice and humanity, was valid, But agents in this traffic had 
power on their side, and most adroitly aud heartlessly they used 
it, ‘They were fully aware that the few, whom it suited their pur- 
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pose to call the C—— tribe, were but a treacherous moiety of the 
vast throng that would be thrown shelterless upon the world,— 
but what was this to them, so long as the wing of the law covered 
them —so long as the “ great father at Washington,” 1 would hope 
re was ignorant of the step taken in the affair,—bade them go on, 
They knew,—but they heeded it not,—that in a congregation of 
the people, or a council of their delegates, their offers of go'd and 
treasure would be spurned as paltry things, to buy away the home 
of the Indian. By the right of might, O my country, didst thou 
enforce upon an unwilling people the fulfillment of a pledge they 
had never given,—and,—must I say it —deaf was thy voice to 
every remonstrance, to every appeal from the injured many, and 
lavish were thy favors to the Indian traitors, True, thy sons and 
daughters wept and prayed, but they might not wrest the sceptre of 
power from a parent’s hand; and their tears and prayers were 
unavailing. 

Such faithlessness on the part of government, and the manifes- 
tation of a kindred spirit by many individuals who have sought to 
take advantage of the Indian’s comparative ignorance and helpless- 
ness, are not yet erased from the memory of this people. And they 
have not yet learned to discriminate fully between the character 
and motives of designing politicians, unprincipled citizens, and a 
soulless Government—and the spirit of those who have forsaken 
houses and lands, home and friends, and intellectual and religious 
luxuries, to give them the invaluable blessings of civilization and 
Christianity. Although their missionary friends, in most itistances, 
followed them—abandoning the homes which they had for years 
been rendering more and more comfortable and pleasant—yet in 
meting out its pretended justice to the Indians, the Goverument 
forgot the only disinterested band that were seeking their real 
good. And while it professed to have the same benevolent end 
in view, quietly pocketed the avails of missionary manual labor, 
and bequeathed to these disinterested men, the privilege of being 
suspected by the Indians to be of one blood with the land-robbers 
waiting an opportunity to ‘ speculate’ like the other whites; and that 
samc Government did not fo bid the missionarie to erect iow cab- 
ins in the forest whither they went, if they could get the means, 

I: is a wel’-known characteristic of the Indian to remember his 
wrongs; and perhaps it is perfectly natural, that those more re- 
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mote from the various stations, should identify the people sent 
among them by the churches, with the agents of the Government, 
ard with those whose agency extends only to their own self- 


S 


ish interests. And there are not wanting, among the more intelli- 
gent and civilized, people white and red, who will hint that a de- 
sire to accumulate property is the leading motive of the few who 
twice over sacrificed a home to dwell among Indians. And—did 
they learn it of the Naheello race !—many who love to do kind 
acts are ready to lend their ears—yes, and their tongues—to almost 
any report that involves the reputation, for uprightness, fidelity, 
and neighborly kindness, of those in whose character an enlight- 
ened community would find rarely “ a hook to hang a slander on.” 

This is a long digression, surely; but, like the mistletoe upon 
the oak, it is part and parcel of the support upon which it hangs. 
And here let me record it, to the honor of Him who maketh the 
wrath of man to praise H m, while he restraineth the remainder 
of that wrath,—though they “meant not o, neither did their 


, 


hearts think so,” yet they who sent the Indians there, were work- 
ing out purposes of mercy toward this people. Emigrants who 
have arrived within a few years are far behind the early ones,— 
and the nation provides more liberally for public schools than any 
State in its v.cinity. 

Those who had wel'-furnished houses, sold and gave away a 
portion of .heir goods at mo e or less sacrifice, leaving 2 part for 
the 1:avages of whatever migh: snatch them from the all-grasp- 
ing fingers of old Father Time; packed such as they might 
into a few heavy wagons and set reluctintly forth upon their long 
journey. Such as had preferred indolence in a hut, to industry 
and its rewards, managed by means of sacks and ropes to secure 
half a dozen culinary vessels, always including the “ta fulapot” 
and “ ampe” upon the back of a pony or mule, One step farther 
down the ladder, and, gentle read +r, we will descend no lower,— 
an athletic young man monopolizes the only skeleton of a horse 
his family can boast, and tak ng up about him such articles as will 
not disturb his latitude or longitude in the least, leads on, while 
his aged mother, with the strap of her pack-basket across her 
forehead and its contents upo h-r shoulders, trudges along after 
him, well content to call so dignified of a specim »n the biped man, 
—‘suse ma.” H.s young wife, the pattern of self-annihilation, 
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—or as he would call her, “ sa tikehi ma,”—carrying her “ push- 
eush” on her shoulders in a blanket, all of whose corners are 
brought forward and held, or fastened there, follows patiently in 
the train. His younger sister, with a heavy blanket folded upon 
the top of her head, leads a chubby nephew by one hand, while, 
on a warm day, she fans herself w.th a few broad leaves from a 
forest tree, sewn together by their stems. 

That company, as they start, are a motley group, of whom lean 
dogs form no inconsiderable portion,—but I will not specify. 
With the passing remark that much of the money appropriated 
by Government for emigrating, locating and subsisting the party 
comfortably, enriched the pockets of contractors;—we will pur- 
sue them on their wending way, through thicket and swamp, over 
mountain and river, and yet a wide and desolate tract of country is 
to be overpast. The scorching beams of noonday were succeeded 
by chill, heavy damps at night. A le: gth the autumn rains set in 
later than usual, and sad was the havoc made by disease and death 
among their number. 








They were not allowed the mournful privilege of tarrying their 
accustomed time for a “cry” over their buried dead,—yet loud 
and inexpressibly revolting were the sounds of wailing that went 
up from about the death couch and the grave; as friends joined 
the relatives of the deceased, each sitting with covered head upon 
the ground, and with a profusion of tears uttering the semblance 
or the reality of deep wo. 

Honah’s gentle spirit was troubled, and the brave Itikullo saw 
it and was sad. He had not yet asked her of her uncle in mar- 
riage, or breathed words of love in her ear,—ve the young girl 
knew that the tallest one in her mother’s clan was not indifferent 
to her happiness. He ventured to offcr consolation in her sorrow, 
and now and then, as the party moved on, would they linger at 
the side of some murmuring rill, or stray to gather wild flowers 
that skirted the way; and Honah would adorn with them tke 
“ shapo” of her dusky-browed admirer. 

Short and simple was the story of their love,—but I was not 
there to listen, kind reader, and I may not repeat it;—and being 
unskilled in that species of love, I will not attempt to weave an 
imitation, They only awaited the permission of time and cir- 
cumstances to proclaim a wedding-day,—nor awaited these long. 
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The wayworn travelers at length approached the bank of a 
large stream, whose loud roaring had premonished them it was 
now unfordabie. Itikullo had stolen into the presence of his 
bride-elect and whispered that the late rains were propitious to 
them; and the speaking glance of her upturned eye assured him 
that she had no wish to oppose his will. The light canoe, owned 
by one of the party, was unavailable for the transportation of that 
band, to say nothing of the heavy wagons and well-laden mules, 
which in at!empting to ford the stream would be borne away at 
once by its impetuosity. 

There was no reluctance, either, on the part of the emigration 
or its leaders to exchange the dull monotony of their tedious jour- 
ney for the excitement of a gala-day; and it was understood that 
the sudden falling of the creek, should it occur, was not to inter- 
rupt the festivities of the occasion. Tents were pitched in every 
direction. Honah’s relatives were busy in preparing every thing 
of the bread kind, from the “ ta lubo,” (corn cooked whole after 
the hulls have been pounded off,) to their p/um cake, composed of 
corn meal, whole beans, ashes of bean pods for saleratus, and I 
don’t know what other ingredients,—but ’tis almost as hard as— 
as—a foot-ball, after it is cooked. 

All this is soon accomplished ; for,-—-1s the Proverb saith,— 
“ many hands make light work.” Yonder stands the olive bride, 
half hidden by the covering of her tent door, just arranging the 
,ast gay “ quality” that is to hang from her folded hair, nearly to 
her heels—cla_ in her close skirt of coarse woolen cloth, adorned 
with various colors of binding cut in scallops, herring-bone, 
&c.,—with a short loose habit of cotton stuff, over which hang 
heavy chains of beads of all colors, lengthening in regular gra- 
dation,—and a pair of richly-embroidered moccasons fastened 
about the ancle,—her ears ornamented with silver pendants set 
with gems of crimson g/ass, her fingers laden with scores of brass 
and silver rings ;—is she not a belle? As far removed from the 
crowd as possible, in his “ hulktupe,” the “Strong Tree” has made 
his toilet, His buckskin “ leggin ,” laced up to the dimensions of 
their tenants, are concealed at the top by a loose calico frock, 
trimmed with a white fringe, above which is set cunningly-de- 
vised work of white “domestic.” About his waist a costly gir- 
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dle is fastened, of scarlet broadcloth, about six inches in width, 
embroidered with rich beadwork, His arms and his shawl-tur- 
ban are encircled with silver bands, and from his strings of plai- 
ted hair hangs a long trail of feathers dangling toward his heels, 
—an ex-plume towers above his head, and a feather or two that 
have lately waved in the train of chanticleer, now nod gracefully, 
as in due deference to their military companion. His ears‘ind 
nose are bejeweled, and his feet moccasoned. 

Llis lady love, accompanied by her nearest female relative, and 
followed by her uncle with the basket of bread, emerges from 
the door of her tent and proceeds towards that of the bridegroom. 
As they advance, she endeavors to run from them, but is pursued 
and brought back, and they have a little furry in endeavoring to 
snatch the bread; but law and order gain the ascendancy, and 
the pair are seated together on a deer-skin before the temporary 
residence of Itikullo. Presently the members of his family ad- 
vance, and each offers some gift upon the head of the bride, which 
is as speedily removed by one of her friends. These bridal gifts 
consist of cheap, simple trinkets, perhaps a yard or two of bind- 
ing, of some gay color; and are divided among her relatives. A 
speech is made by some leading man, and the two are no more 
twain,—at least not just yet. They partake together of the bread, 
&c¢., placed for them; and then she returns to her own cabin, 
where at evening he follows her. If she were to look back be- 
fore she reaches her home, or if he were to tarry till day-light 
before he returns to his, it would be an unlucky omen, denoting 
either death or unhappiness in the marriage relations. After a 
few days they will take up their abode together, but Honah’s 
mother must upon no account speak to, or look upon, her son-in- 
law. Should their dwellings stand side by side, she must not sit 
by her door where he can see her, If told that he approaches, 
she must retire out of sight while he remains near, and she must 
have her own path in and out of the yard, lest by some mishap 
she might encounter him. 


But such customs are obsolete entirely, except among a minor 
portion who dwell in the darker corners of the earth, and the 
light of a more glorious day hath verily dawned upon the C—— 
people. It is, in fact, no uncommon thing to hear their great men, 
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at their gatherings, holding up their former customs to ridicule, 
in a pleasant manner, evidently designing to make them unpopu- 
lar; and contrasting them with the more excellent way which their 
children are taught. A benisorm on them. 


THE COURT OF FASHION. 





BY J. 8S. HARVEY. 





Waite enjoying at a late hour the light of the moon, its reflec- 
tion from the gable end of our village church led me to notice that 
this building, which had been rusty white, was newly painted a mud 
color, Another ukase, methought, from that autocrat, Fashion ! 
Would that 1 might visit the mysterious court of this potentate. 





’ 


“ Your wish is reasonable,” remarked a form that suddenly ap- 
peared between me and the open window, “and may be gratified : I 
am on my return from bearing an edict to the Eskimaux Indians. 
Take passage in my aérostatic phaéton and visit our metropolis.” 

‘* Let us while away our journey,” said I, “ with conversation.” 

“ What was the gist of your message to the circumpolar tribes ?” 

“ To promulgate an edict passed in full Senate, commanding them 
to wear aring in the nose made from bone of the sea-horse. 
Couriers are dispatched from our court every hour to all parts of 
the universe. Scarcely shall I take my meal of gas at home, before 
I shall be shot off again, more like a bullet from a gun, than a 
sentient being, perchance to repeal this very edict.” 

“ Where were you born ?” 

“In Mercury. And though my eyes are not bigger than the 
head of a pin, I can see what the enormous lenses in the heads of 
your race, it appears, cannot—that you are under the abjectest 
slavery in creation.” 

(With a sigh,) “ I suspected as much.” 
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“It’s nothing tome. I have taken service as postman, at the 
Court of Fashion ; but being of a curious turn, I can but notice 
facts that lie in my way.” 

“ In what world, I beseech you, is the capital of this empire ?” 

“ See for yourself,” returned he, wafting aside the curtains of 
our aérial shallop.” 

The lights of a gorgeous city flashed in my eyes. Methought 
I had a glimpse of the Monument in the Place Vendome—but I 
conclude it was the archetype of that structure. With great ur- 
banity my fellow voyageur purveyed me lodgings, engaging t)-at, 
on the morrow, I should see the lions. 

The sun when it arose was the orly object that I could recog- 
nize as an old acquaintance. Far as eye could reach from the 
Capitoline Hill, spread a sea of buildings of which no two were 
alike. Gay forms thronged the streets, innumerous as motes in a 
summer evening. But the Capitol, with what superlatives shall I 
depict its measureless grandeur? Its facade was at least a mile 
long, and i*s dome as high asthe Peak of Teneriffe. All the orders 
of architecture that I had before seen, and many that were new, 
ennobled the eastern front. Ranks upon ranks of pillars taller 
than the cedars of Lebanon, struck me dumb with amazement. 
On rapping one of them with my knuckles, I was answered from 
the immense tube with a reverberation loud as thunder. 1 walked 
round it, and found the circumference fifty paces. 

When the touch of my conductor unfolded the immense doors 
of the Legislative Hall, I clapped my hands over my eyes and 
uttered, in spite of myself, the loudest O! that ever escaped my 
lips in a public assembly. Fan-shaped, stellar, crescent, and 
streamer lights, in every form of beauty, every hue of the rain 
bow, thronged the concave dome, making high noon throughout 
that sublime hall, into which no ray of sunlight is ever admitted. 
“ Here,” observed my cicerone, “ all matters of taste and fashion 
are legislated for the different worlds of the solar universe. Before 
you is the Senate of this Empire. It is composed of delegates 
from various worlds, who, if proved to have obeyed without one 


peccadillo the laws of the empire in their chrysalis state, are raised 
to the dignity of legislators in this, They sit by relays, night and 
day without intermission ; and their decisions are subject only to 
the veto of our imperial sovereign.’’ 
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“ Your polity is then monarchical ?” 

“ It isu multiplex compound of all systems ; in which monarchy 
is, I may say, the predominating ingredient.” 

The mingled sound of a thousand voices struck the ear. Lift- 
ing my eyes to view the President, my blood chilled with sur- 
prise. This personage stood on an immense gilded ball in the 
center, from which the members radiated like spokes of a wheel, 
to the distant circumference. Here stood the identical being 
whom the poet has described as gifted with “a hundred mouths 
’ A most brilliant chain of diamonds 
appeared to encircle her head—but a closer inspection assured me 
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and as many brazen tongues.’ 


that these were eyes. Toa hundred questions at once this Argus 
instantly returned the same number of distinct answers. Points 
of order were simultaneously decided at every point of the com- 
pass. A bill was pending to settle the laws of pronunciation, 
My ear distinctly caught that one cf the sections which went to 
repeal a former edict, commanding the Anglo-Saxon race to pro- 
nounce endurance, enjewrance,—tune, tchune—duty, jewty— 
gratitude, gratichewd—-immediate, immejeate, etc.—providing, in 
short, that “the chu and dze, and dju, be stricken from every 
word in the language.’’ A section was added by amendment, 
making the law to pronounce wound, woond—sound, soond—deaf, 
defli—leaf, lefi—leisure, leesure—weight, weet, &c., be hereafter 
an “ optional,” instead of “ penal” statute. A hurricane of de- 
bate burst forth. Fierce cries of- order! speaker! you lie! non- 
sense! satisfaction ! pierced my head, I stopped both ears with 
my fingers, and thus missed of hearing the final vote, which was 
dispatched by lightning to the place of the sovereign. 

“ You observe,” quoth my guide, “that this vast assembly has 
an agitated appearance, like the ocean the day after a storm,” 

I had noticed the circumstance. 

‘* Listen to its cause. Yesterday was debated the question, 
‘Should a gentleman escort a lady upon his right or left arm ?’ 
The contest which arose on this point, I can compare to nothing 


but that between two mighty armies, in which the forces on both 
sides, their valor and military skill, together with advantages of 
ground, are precisely equal ; and it is mathematically impossible 
for either of them to beat, At last, high above the din of argu- 
ment, ruse a shrill feminine voice, insisting that a lady should take 
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the right side of a gentleman, so that, in case of sudden emer- 
gency, she may have her sword-arm at liberty for his protection. 
An argument so striking was decisive. The decree of cur gra- 
cious sovereign will soon be known to the farthest limits of our 
dominions.” 

“ Luckiest of mortals shall I be, whose mere wish to see the 
Court of Fashion has, by your goodness, brought me hither, May 
I but look upon the supreme majesty of this realm, and have it to 
boast of so long as I live ?” 

My conductor closed his eyes, and bowed himself thrice toward 
each of the cardinal points in token of reverence; then grasping 
my hand, led me through an iron door to an obscure passage,which, 
whether a street, or a corridor of the vast pile, I could not deter- 
mine. After a weary walk, I found myself mounting a flight of 
steps that seemed to reach the clouds, Light now dawned upon 
us, disclosing a vestibule of the Greco-Egyptian order. Through 
the entrance, walking and winged beings poured like a torrent. 








“ Now,” whispered my guide, “ you may open your eyesas wide 
as you please, but have the kindness to shat your mouth lest you 
draw ridicule on us both, Observe the etiquette of entrance.” 

Looking inward, I saw the multitude converging toward a dis- 
tant throne, which appeared canopied with the gorgeous clouds of 
sunset, and encircled at a respectful distance, by a halo of pros- 
trate worshippers. I was rushing in, when he twitched me back, 
and pointed me to the obeisance which all were compelled to 
make at the door, This was to fall prostrate and knock the fore- 
head nine times on the pavement. Crowds were doing it every 
minute, while a hollow sound rose from the concussion, 

“I am a republican, I cannot do it !” 

“ Republicans are Fashion’s most obedient slaves. However, act 
your pleasure. Let us then visit the Repository of Models, and 
the Hall of Records. But stay—here comes a petition of no or- 
dinary character. Pause we and listew !” 

A long train of mourners entered, before whom, in an ebony 
coffin, was borne their petition. This being received by the 
proper officers, was attached to a phonetic machine which unrolled 
and read it simultaneously. It implored the awful sovereign of 
Fashion to repeal what the petitioners were pleased to term “ the 
odious and tyrannical Lacing Law.” 
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A response issued from the throne, clear, shrill, and terrible as 
the blast of a steam trumpet. “ Tie exigencies of my empire 
reject this prayer! I can afford ten thousand women a day. The 
petitioners have leave to withdraw.” 

Emotions of wonder soon chased from my breast those of in- 
dignation excited by the foregoing incident, when I stood within 
the Hall of Models. In one division might be seen the types of 
every fashion of architecture and costume known in our world 
from Adam to the present hour. Long lines of dynasties whom 
history hath forgotten, were represented by life-like figures on 
horseback, full clad in the habiliments of their times. A silver 
model of the temple of Diana, and a gold one of the tower of 
Babel, were conspicuous objects. I marked the cut of Methuse- 
lah’s waistcoat, the scull-cap of Misphragmuthosis, king of Egypt, 
and the broad toes of the first Cham of Tartary’s jack boots. 
To the eyes of a poor mortal, it was a chaos of brilliant, fantas- 
tic, or offensive objects, mocking description. 

The Hall of Records I perceived tu be an exact counterpart 
of the other, forasmuch as in its millions of tomes was preserved 
each several decree of this mighty realm, which the Hall of 
Models testified had been implicitly obeyed. Opening one at 
random, my eye fell on the cyclical number 2401, which I found 
was the era of Constantine. Here was an edict commanding that 
Christianity should no longer be the object of ridicule ; and next 
above it another, directing a tribe of American Indians to flatten 
the heads of their children. 

In a lofty alcove sat a being, whose unique aspect banished 
everything else from my observation. A snowy beard swept his 
feet ; his ample robe was variegated with patches of moss, and in 
the centre of his capacious forehead was placed an eye resemb- 
ling the full moon, which served him for the double purpose of 
light and vision, throwing a broad phosphorescent radiance on 
the page before him. Turning to my companion, | inquired upon 
what this Polyphemus of literature was thus intently employed, 
and what might mean the hillocks of manuscripts and proof-sheets 
that surrounded him. 


“ He is preparing from memory a complete history of the Empire 
of Fashion, in one thousand volumes, imperial folio.” 


I approached, and, with a profound salaim, entreated him to 
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break off some little fragment from the huge mass of his archzo- 
logical lore, and give it me as a souvenir. 

“[ am at this moment,” he replied, “ abridging the memoir of an 
obscure people within the limits of this realm, by name Tellurians, 
collateral as it is to the main design I have in hand. One or two 
features of their history are curious. They have been selected 
from the earliest ages, on account of their extreme docility, as fit 
subjects for what may term experimental legislation. The just 
principles of taste, you must know, can be reached only by a slow 
process of experiment. All tentative laws have been first tried 
on that meek and submissive race. And what is remarkable, 
edicts that took rise from a whim, or in sport, (for celestials will 
have their laugh,) have been adhered to by that singular people 
for ages, being too submissive to send in a petition for repeal, and 
too obscure ever to obtain it without ; for the most favored parts 
of this empire are those where the laws are most often changed.” 

“ Your polity,” I remarked with stifled mortification, “ presents 
a strange contrast to that of the Medes and Persians.” 

“* You have me at fault: to what race of beings refer you ?”’ 

“ To a subdivision of a race, of whose laws, we find recorded, 
they altered not.” 

“ Do they now exist ?” 

“In one sense they do, at the bottom of the ocean of oblivion.” 

“ As [should suppose. Such a code as that would prove its own 
death-sentence. Our system maintains its vitality, as does the 
ocean or the air, by unceasing fluctuation. It is momently shift- 
ing, yet eternally stable. Obedience is often rewarded with death, 
while disobedience is punished only with ridicule. But though it 
has made greater slaughter of its willing subjects than any gov- 
ernmeut ever did of its enemies ; it is the only one in the universe 
that has never been trouble with rebellion.” 

A page from the palace hurriedly placed in the hand of my 
obliging conductor an open missive, superscribed with the words 
haste! haste. It read as follows : 


To our loving subjects of the Anglo-Saxon family, greeting, 
and at such a time. 

Seventy-seventh decree of three hundred and forty-third De- 
cade, enjoining that shirt-collars be turned down, is hereby re- 
pealed. Done in the Senate. 

By the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty. 

Approved. B. Bromast, M. E. G. Secretary. 
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During our return, I perceiv ved that my companicn was addict- 
ed to the intemperate use of nitrous oxide gas. He entertained 
me with long stories of his adventures, till I fell asleep by the 
way, and was carefully deposited on my couch, where I found 
myself in safety next morning. 


LEGENDS OF 1689-90. 
BY MISS A. A. GODDARD. 


INDIAN GRATITUDE. 


One bright summer’s eve, as Dame Goodman sat at her humble 
cottage door, enjoying the cool atmosphere, and dreaming of the 
“fatherland” and earlier times, little Sue, her grandchild, came 
running toward her, from a clump of trees just beyond the cleared | 
ground in the centre of which stood the cabin, with a face pale 
with fright, and so utterly exhausted that she could barely throw 
herself into her grandmother’s arms and exclaim, “ Willie! The 
Indians !” 

Being accustomed to the occasional visits of friendly Indians 
Dame Goodman gave no further heed to the child than to seek to 
pacify her; readily supposing that some friendly Indian was 
coming to the house with Willie, and that little Sue, having heard 
some terrible story of Indian cruelty, was unnecessarily alarmed 
at his approach. 

Willie’s protracted absence, however, induced her to question 
the child—and to her horror she learned that a company of some 
eight or ten Indians had passed by, beyond the clump of trees, and 
had taken Willie with them. To add tothe terror of Dame Good- 
man, a company of neighbors soon came up and inquired whether 
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the red-skins had passed that way. They had been down the 
river, they said, and had burned Dennett’s house and brutally 
murdered the old man and his wife. 

Judge, if you can, of the anguish of the aged grandmother— 
the distress of the pareuts—and the bitter agony of litthe Sue—as 
this family stood together, with the awful fact breaking upon them 
that Willie, their darling, their pet, was the captive of a roving 
band of Indian murderers! To arm himself and join the paity 
already in waiting, in the pursuit, was instantly determined by the 
father. 

With “Save my darling,” “ Bring me my child,” and “Fetch 
brother home,” ringing in his ears, Mr. Goodman dashed into the 
woods in pursuit of his child. That calm summer eve brought 
no more dreams of the fatherland to that distressed household ; 
and, as hour after hour passed by, the wretched mother would go 
out into the clear starlight and call, in tones of anguish, for “ Wil- 
lie!” her “darling Willie!” The same old stars that twinkled 
unmindfal of crime in days long gone, twinkled unmindful still of 
the wretched woman, who strode back and forth to the forest in 














their clear light. And the bright moon—sweet, pale-faced Luna 
—she, too, shone clear and bright, but, oh! so cold—cold to that 
mother’s heart, as she looked up to Heaven in her bitter agony. 
The moon and stars were voiceless, and that mother heard but the 
fevered throbbings of her own heart and the words of anguish that 
continually fell from her own lips. 

Thus hour after hour sped on, The gray twilight came, but 
the futher, and the “ darling Willie,” came not yet. The sun 
climbed up and reached high noon, and yet they tarried. “ My 
God!” shrieked that distracted mother, “ can the human spirit 
suffer more?’ And yet she struggled on, and wept on, and 
prayed on, aud paced back and forth far as she dared go from her 
cottage home. Just as the sun was lost behind the western hills, 
she heard the glad tramp of many feet. “Then Willie’s found!” she 
exclaimed, for she never dreamed they would return without him, 

But no; as she ran to meet them, she learned in their dejected 
faces, that they were unsuccessful. Their efforts had been vain, 
—they had lost the trail,—and had returned satisfied that further 
pursuit would be useless, Another long night of wretchedness, 


did they spend in that lonely cabin. But, thank God! though 
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“ sorrow endureth for a night, joy cometh in the morning.” With 
the morning light came a friendly Indian, leading Willie by the 
hand to his father’s house. Little Sue, sympathizing in the gen- 
eral grief, had climbed to the window, and with apron to her face 
was wiping away the big tears, that she might see brother Willie. 
Never were human hearts so electrified as were the hearts of this 
family, when Sue called out—*O, mother, mother! here comes 
Willie.’ While the mother overwhelmed the child with caresses, 
the aged grandmother was lavishing her thanks upon the Indian, 
who, with folded arms, stood silently gazing upon the now happy 
house hold. 

When the first gush of feeling was over, and Mrs, Goodman 
had recovered hersel]f, she turned to their Indian benefactor and 
thanked him over and over again, for his generous kindness, 
Upon enquiry, it was ascertained that but a few weeks previous 
to Willie’s abduction, this same Indian, faint and worn from tray- 
el and hunger, had passed through the woods where Willie and 
his sister were at play. Observing the Indian’s fatigue, Willie 
ran to the house, begged a piece of bread, and a bow! of milk, 
and taking them to the Indian, had begged him to eat. In the 
generosity of his heart, the little fellow had taken off his shoes 
and offered them to the nearly barefooted Indian. And this little 
kindness of the lad had saved him from captivity, if not from a 
horrible death. This Indian, meeting the party that had captured 
Willie, hung on their rear, and when they were asleep, had taken 
the lad and returned him to the bosom of his distracted mother. 
Who will henceforth say that the cup of cold water is disregard- 
ed, or that gratitude dwells not in the bosom of an Indian ? 
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THE SECRET OF AMERICAN GREATNESS. 


Many theories haye been indulged about the characteristics of 
forms of government. Monarchies have generally been believed 
to be the strongest, aristocracies the wisest, and republics the 
happiest, of polities. Monarchy, it has been thought, can concen- 
trate the whole force of a government with the greatest prompti- 
tude and energy of execution upon a single point. The available 
power and resources of an empire only wait the bidding of one 
man, and his thought or wish is the electric spark that gives them 
all activity and life. Hence monarchy has been esteemed most 
likely to be efficient in war; as being able to strike an instant blow 
with the whole weight of a nation’s strength. An aristocracy, 
composed as it is of the wisest, best trained, most leisured, men of 
a country, is most apt, it has been said, to deliberate discreetly, 
to form the best plans of national aggrandizement, to adopt the 
most comprehensive policy, and to exercise the most perfect po- 
litical economy. A republic, as it is designed to carry out the 
wishes of the people, has been conceded by the philosophers of a 
century ago to be most likely to secure the greatest possible 
amount of satisfaction and happiness to a nation at large. But as 
a government, in relation to its own subjects and to foreign nations, 
it has been set down as the weakest and most inefficient of all. 
It has been pronounced incapable of enforcing stringent punish- 
ments for crime,—especially for crimes against the peace and or- 
der of community, like riot and treason; of carrying on a war, 
unless defending in a sluggish and disordered manner the hearth 
of home. It cannot, it was said, equip great armaments with des- 
patch, man navies, fill up the ranks of armies, and evoke immense 
quantities of supplies from a national treasury on the instant. In 
a foreign war, especially, it must always be laggard and impotent. 

Here is the accredited theory of the last century, and, to a 
great extent, of the present. But what has the history of late 
years proved, concerning such political philosophy? Has Eng- 
land, with her aristocratic government, been less efficient in car- 
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rying on war, or bringing her power to bear suddenly and strong- 
ly on asingle point, than Austria, with her despot ? Or have the 
United States developed greatness with less amazing rapidity, or 
been less sagaciously governed than England? Or, has this re- 
public of ours shown itself inefficient, unable to enforce its laws, 
punish its enemies, and even carry on a foreign wart These 
questions require no answer. Experience has proved that a re- 
public really combines the advantages of all other forms of gov- 
ernment with its own. Its imperfections are those of human na- 
ture, and need not enter into the account. It can operate as 
suddenly and powerfully as a monarchy, for the patriotism of the 
people is as strong as the will of a despot. The United States 
can throw an army of volunteers into the field more rapidly than 
an equal number of troops could be brought into action by a con- 
scription. They can pour out money as freely, voluntarily, as a 
monarchy can do by wringing it from the reluctant subject. Even 
party opposition will not check the patriotism of the American. 
However much the brains of the country may reason against a 
war, still the country will not lack, on that account, sinews to fight 
out the war. 

A republic, too, can have its best men for its councilors, as well 
as an aristocracy can do the same thing. The law of merit is as 
likely to throw great and wise men into office as a law of birth. 
It is as well, perhaps, to rely upon forethought to furnish us 
with discreet rulers, as upon accident. And so history has 
proved. The resources of our country have been developed, its 
policy adjusted, its greatness nurtured, as well for the last fifty 
years, as that of Great Britain herself. 

We are glad at last to find a foreign statesman who can discern 
the secret of American greatness—the comprehensive and unlim- 
ited force of that single element, the patriotism of the people. The 
statesman to whom we allude is Richard Cobden—whom we be- 
lieve to be the most popular man in England. He seems, at least, 
the most sensible. “ Solitary and alone,” he started the great 
Free Trade Reform, of which England is now reaping the advan- 
tage. He is ardently attached to all measures tending to enlarge 
the liberty of the subject, and increase the comfort of the masses 
of the people. He is at present engaged in agitating measures 
for the reduction of the military and naval expenditure of Great 
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Britain. These measures pass under the general title of Financial 
Reform. A large part of the burden of taxation under which 
the English people groan, is due to the extravagant and useless 
cost of a standing army and an immense naval establishment. 

A little more than a year ago, the debates in the French 
Chambers excited the apprehension of the esprits forts of Great 
Britain, and, with nervous haste, they demanded an increase of 
the naval and military defences. The fondness of the English 
aristocracy for seeing their sons in red coats, especially on draw- 
ing-room carpets, was more than usually strenuous for commis- 
sions and epaulettes. The ambitious aspirants for military rank 
—*the cankers of a calm world and a long peace,*” as Falstaff 
would call them—were incredibly numerous. They of course 
found no difficulty in enlisting the sympathies of the Duke of 
Wellington, who seems to be more afraid of the French since 
Waterloo than the veriest poltroon was before that great victory. 
He at once addressed a letter to Sir John Burgoyne, in which, in 
view of the terrible machinations of France against the power of 
John Bull, he said, “I am bordering upon seventy-seven years 
of age, passed in honor. I hope the Almighty may protect me 
from being the witness of the tragedy which I cannot persuade 
my contemporaries to take measures to avert.” This attempt to 
make peace as miserable as war itself, by oppressing starving and 
shivering millions by further taxation, was promptly met by the 
whole-hearted Cobden, Said he: “Ifthese neglected military 
idlers would be quiet, there never was a time when, from the in- 
evitable tendencies of the age, the English and French nations 
were in so fair a way as they are at present to forget their 
old animosities. It is more than a life-time of an entire genera- 
tior since the last sanguinary and irrational conflict between Eng- 
land and France was brought to a close. Upwards of 60,000,000 
of human beings have in that interval passed to their graves in 
the two countries, and is it taking too favorable a view of human 
nature to believe that most of our old national hatred lies buried 
with them ?” 








* Aletter from London, dated Jan. 14th, 1848, stated that an English gen- 
tleman had lately called at the Horse Guards’ Quarters, to put down his son’s 
name for acornetcy. In answer to his inquiry whether there were many 


names of applicants already on the list, he was informed that there were only 
thirty thousand ! 
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The military outcry was received with little favor, on the whole, 
and it was entirely hushed when France, instead of being so for- 
midable to the world, proved terrible only to herself. Shortly 
after, England herself had affairs of domestic concern to attend 
to, which induced her, instead of equipping 150,000 soldiers to 
fight France, to arm with batons 150,000 special constables in the 
city of London alone. 

But now a new lead is given to public opinion. Instead of be- 
ing asked to increase her national defences, Great Britain is asked 
to reduce them. Such are the triumphs of common sense. At 
the head of the movement, is of course Richard Cobden, and he 
boldly assumes that whatever Government may do, the people 
will nearly all be on his side of the question in less than six 
months. He has written a most able and conclusive letter on this 
subject, and is now engaged in addressing immense meetings in 
manufacturing towns, in a strain of sober, sensible and most elo- 
quent argument, in behalf of a reduction of the military expendi- 
ture, to the standard of 1835. 

In 1830, England was under the control of a ministry in which 
Wellington and Peel were the leading spirits, and these two 
men contrived to think so much alike that their regime was 
called the Wellington-Peel administration. Military matters of 
course occupied a high place in the affections of this Ministry, 
and the appropriations for the Army and Navy were enormous. 
The war-spirit, too, had not time to die out, for the generation of 
the fighters of 1815 had not passed away. But now, after a lapse 
of nineteen years since 1830, and after thirty-four years of peace, 
the expenditures for military purposes of Great Britain are 
greater than were both the civil and military appropriations of 
1830, taken together! It costs more now to support preparations 
for war in a time of profound peace than it cost then to support 
the whole government of Great Britain, in all its departments, 
Certainly, Mr. Cobden has a right to demand of British legisla- 
tors at least a moderate reform in this respect—a reduction of 
military expenditure to the standard of 1835, In the last-named 
year, the army, navy and ordnance, cost Great Britain eleven 
millions of pounds sterling, or about four millions one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars, which is a trifle less than half 
of what they cost in 1848. In this reasonable reform, Mr. Cob- 
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den is seconded, although only to a partial extent, by-the great 
statistician, Mr. McGregor. 

On the tenth of January of the present year, a large meeting 
was held in Free Trade Hall, Manchester, and was addressed by 
Mr. Cobden, in a speech which, for clearness, cumulative force, 
and persuasive eloquence, has rarely been equaled by any ora- 
tor. We must make allowance, perhaps, for the interesting na- 
ture of the subject, and the fine scope it furnishes for cogent 
oratorical skill. But we cannot still be made to believe that a 
man lives, except Daniel Webster, who could have managed the 
topic with such splendid common sense—if we may use the ex- 
pression—as did Mr. Cobden on the occasion alluded to. The 
London Times, which sometimes condescends to talk a little 
Machiavelism, shrinks from a direct meeting of the issue pre- 
sented by the orator, and puts in the special plea that the im- 
pulse of human nature to avenge insults upon national honor 
must be stifled before any diminution of the means‘and munitiens 
of war can be consented to. Men must be altered instead of 
laws, according to the philosophy of the great London journal. 
The sophistry of such reasoning is very thin; especially as Mr. 
Cobden is successfully seeking in the first place to change, or 
rather to bring out, public opinion on this subject of war and na- 
tional honor, and in the second place promises that a reduction of 
the show of armed men and of weapons of death and of puissant 
navies and of bristling forts will of itself tend rapidly to destroy that 
quarrelsome and meddlesome disposition in nations, which the 
London Times treats as inherent and incorrigible. At least, the 
Times does not meet one great fact, which is cited by Mr. Cobden 
in words of such eloquence as ought to make every American’s 
heart beat with exultation. It shows how patriotism is stronger 
than bastions, and is a fiercer foe to the invader than that unreason- 
ing machine known as a well-disciplined army. Hear Mr. Cob- 
den :— 


I don’t believe that the French will come to attack the English 
merely because we happen to have a few less ships of war or a 
few less regiments than they possess, That Government will look 
far beyond your manifestation of force. They will inquire what 
is the wealth, the power, the public spirit, of our people; are we 
acontented people, attached to our institutions, governed well, 
united as one man against the enemy; and if they see the indica- 
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tions of this latent national power, de spend upon it they won't 
wantonly rush into war with us, even if we don’t always go 
armed <o the teeth and show ourselves ready for fighting. 
(Cheers.) Take the case of the United States. America has 
three times, within the last ten years, been in collision with two of 
the greatest Powers of the world,—twice with England, once 
with France. We had the Maine boundary and the Oregon 
territory to settle with the United States, and America had her 
quarrel with France, arising out of a claim for compensation of 
£1,000,000, which the French Government refused to pay. What 
was the issue of those controversies? When the claim was 
refused by France, General Jackson, at the head of the American 
Government, published his declaration, that if the money was not 
paid forthwith, he would seize the French ships and pay himself. 
At that time—I have it from the Americans themselves—the 
French had three times the force of ships-of-war that America 
had; Admiral Mackau was in the Gulf of Florida with a fleet 
large enough to ravage the whole coast of America and bombard 
her towns; but did France rush into war with America? She 
paid the money. Why? Because she knew well if she pro- 
voked an unjust war with the United States, her men-of-war were 
nothing compared with the force that would swarm out of every 
American port when brought into collision with another country. 
France knew that America had the largest mercantile marine, and 
though at first the battle might be to the stronger in an armed 
fleet, in the end it would be to that country which had the great- 
est amount of public spirit, and the greatest amount of mercantile 
ships and sailors. What was the case with England? In 1845 
there was a talk of war with Americaon account of Oregon. Bear 
in mind that America never spent more than .£1,200,000 on her 
navy. We are spending this year £7,000,000 or £8,000,000 ; 
but will any body tell me that America fared worse in that dis- 
pute because her resources in ships of war were far inferior to 
ours t No, but we increased our navy, and we had a squadron 
of evolution, as it was called. America never mounted a gun at 
New York to prevent the bombardment of the city ; but did she 
fare the worse 1 We sent a peer of the realm (Lord Ashburton) 
to Washington; it was on American soil that the quarrel was 
adjusted, and rumor does say that America made a very good 
bargain. It is the spirit of the people, the prospe rity of the peo- 
ple, “the growing strength of the people, the union of the people, 
the determination of the people, that command respect. Now, 
what I want you as a nation to do is to believe that other coun- 
tries will just tuke the same measure of us that we took of Amer- 
ica, They won’t come and attack us merely because we reduce 
our armaments to £10,000,000. On the contrary, other coun- 
tries, I believe, will follow our example. I believe if we are not 
very quick, France will set us the example. 
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The last remark of Mr. Cobden, which we have quoted, reminds 
us that, during May last, the example of the United States was ap- 
pealed to in France also. M. Chevalier, who wrote a popular work 
on this country several years ago, endeavored to induce the new 
Republic to imitate the United States in their economy in the mat- 
ter of military expenditures. France spent, during 1847-8, about 
thirty millions of dollars more than Great Britain on her military 
establishment. This extravagance is to be attributed, we think, 
rather to the force of habit than to any deep design. M. Chevalier 
pleaded, with great force of logic and elegance of rhetoric, against 
this exorbitant waste of five hundred and seventy-five millions of 
francs; and, to support his reasoning, adduced, in a different view 
from that of Mr. Cobden, the example of our country. He show- 
ed what the United States had gained by not wasting the resources 
of peace in preparation for war—by not having a standing army 
—by not nurturing, at the expense of honest industry, a large 
class of military idlers. Here, the wealth gendered by peace 
has been spent in the objects of peace—on the improvement of 
the externals of our country, by building cities, digging canals 
and constructing railroads, and in elevating the character, enlarg- 
ing the knowledye and increasing the public spirit of our citizens 
at the same time. Thus the American people have acquired a 
substantial interest in their country—an interest which weaves the 
nation’s destiny in with all their hopes and prospects in life. Thus 
they have become inspired with a national pride, which is uni- 
versal. Thus among them duty as well as enthusiasm, in- 
terest as well as pride, the Divine will, the hopes of man- 
kind, are all motives to a patriotism as ardent as fanaticism 
and as reasonable as impartiality itself. We have not cared 
for an army or navy only so far as we have needed a few troops 
on our frontier, to guard the thinly-settled portions from the in- 
cursions of hostile Indians, or a few ships to protect our “ innu- 
merable merchant vessels”—as the French writer calls them— 
against piracy or wanton disrespect from foreigners. 

M. Chevalier sportively alludes to the supposed military force 
which every State in the Union professes to have at command in 
the form of a militia, which “ never meets but three times a year.” 
He alludes also to the fact that the Governor of each State is 
“ pompously invested by a Constitution with the general command 
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of the land and sea forces.” He then goes on to remark in his 
third letter to the Debats (French newspaper :) 

“If you wish to know what return this system of peace and 
union has brought to the [American] Republic, it is easy to tell 
you. On one side, calculate what France has expended for the 
last twenty years upon her military establishment, and, in another 
column, add up all that, during the same period, private persons, 
corporations, the State and the General Governments, have ex- 
pended in North America to dig canals and construct railways, 
to establish banks and open schools, to build the innumerable 
steamers which may be seen on the rivers and Jakes, and then 
compare the two sums together. You will be surprised to find 

—— ~ 

that the first—the amount furnished by tax-payers in France for 
keeping up a military establishment, and of which no profitable 
result remains—eaxceeds the second—the amount which the Uni- 
ted States have appropriated to those ameliorating measures, 
which have so exalted the physical, intellectual and moral condi- 
tion of the masses, and which still remain to the American Re- 
public as the constantly-productive element of riches, civilization 
and greatness,” 

We rejoice to see such recognitions abroad of the causes of 
America’s greatness, It seems as if the true moral design of 
Providence in giving the world such an example of nationality as 
ours, was beginning to be appreciated. We have not had, it is 
true, constant peace since our history commenced. But our wars 
have really added nothing to our present greatness. They were 
the results of our national spirit, not the sources of it. They 
were valuable to us as vindicating the power of a republic to de- 
fend itself and to punish its enemies, but they did not make us 
great. Richard Cobden and Michel Chevalier read- our history 
rightly, when they see that peace has made us happy, that nation- 
al happiness has made us patriotic, and that patriotism has made 
us invincible. If foreigners are thus eagle-eyed to study out the 
lesson of our history, it is due to ourselves that we should read it 
also; and when we read it, Heaven grant that we may live up 
to it! 
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Epvcation is called the handmaid of religion. It often is so: 
it ought always to be so. Education undoubtedly opens avenues 
to the heart which ignorance closes. It elevates the feelings 
into a purer sensitiveness than can often be felt by the unenlight- 
ened and untaught. On the contrary, it sometimes inspires a 
pride of opinion or audacity of speculation, unfavorable to reli- 
gious growth. But one thing every body will concede : that edu- 
cation ought as far as possible to be sanctified by religion : that, 
without depending on the mere enlargement of the mental sensi- 
bilities and of the love of truth by education, instructors should 
take pains to accompany intellectual training with religious influ- 
ences. We do not of course intend to advise that the recitation 
in Euclid or in Tacitus shall be illustrated with Scripture read- 
ings ot moral homilies. We recommend no organized system of 
cant. But we simply claim that the influences of academic life 
should he favorable to personal piety. Religious instruction should 
have its proper place and be properly conducted. The budding 
mind of youth should be subject to Christian grace as well as to 
worldly graces. Especially should the young men, who are in 
seminaries of learning, and therefore likely to be or to become 
of extraordinary intellectual force and leading minds in the 
world, be objects of solicitude to those, who properly estimate the 
“one thing needful.” 

In most American colleges this view is practically observed, in 
one way or another. Some of these institutions have theological 
schools attached to them. They have scholarships established, 
by which many students, while yet undergraduates, are educated 
gratuitously, with a view to their subsequent entrance into the 
ministry. They have chapels, for daily morning and evening 
devotions and for church exercises on the Sabbath. The form of 
religion, at least, is always present with them. 

But are there no defects in the system of religious training 
pursued in our institutions of learning ? We do not refer to inci- 
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dental and occasional deficiencies or errors, which are the natural 
results of human imperfection, but to those which are seen, felt, 
and perhaps wept over, by Christian men and women outside of 
the college walls—glaring and systematized defects, which bear 
perceptible fruit in the characters of youth. 

From common schools to the theological departments of uni- 
versities, a defective system of moral and religious training may, 
we think, be observed all the way. In the former, religious instruc- 
tion is usually confined to the reading aloud of the Bible or the 
New Testament. Perhaps this would be infinitely better than 
nothing, were it properly conducted. But in most cases the Bible 
is used, not as the word of God, but as a rhetorical and elocu- 
tionary text-book, The child is required to learn his letters—to 
acquire the arts of enunciation and emphasis—by conning over 
the inspired page. We have only to say that the choice is 
doubly worthy of rebuke. For, in the first place, no style is so 
difficult for the elocutionist to manage justly in the practice of 
his art as that of the Scriptures, and no child can learn modern 
rhetoric or any thing better than sing-song tones by using the 
Bible as an Easy Reader. In the second place, nothing is more 
calculated to inspire irreverence and distaste for the Scriptures 
in a child’s mind, than to associate them with the drudgery of 
learning to read. 

In some theological schools a great mistake is made by teach- 
ing more theology than religion. It is well to teach doctrine, 
that the pastor may be “thoroughly furnished” for his calling. 
It is natural and not to be deplored, that certain peculiar doctri- 
nal views—such as those of a school, or an individual—should be 
instilled into the minds of students in divinity. For generally 
education, or disposition, or their own researches, have predis- 
posed them to favor some particular set of views, professed by 
some particular school or professor, and in these their religious 
faith will find the readiest and most contented repose. But where 
the training is such as to inspire merely an ambition to excel in 
theology as a science, the student’s mind, instead of being warm- 
ed into a glow of holy enthusiasm, is in a cold sweat of earthli- 
ness. Where the prevailing spirit of a theological school is that 
of ecclesiastical militancy, and doctrine is studied as the West 
Point cadet studies mathematics, to find out how to dispose forces 
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and plant batteries, few soldiers of the Cross may be expected, 
however many doctrinal regulars may have been enlisted for 
some orthodox campaign. In our judgment, such a course of 
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instruction is injurious in an intellectual point of view. Intricate 
metaphysics, thrust into the mind by main force, never become a 
profitable part of it. They may stay there and be retailed out in 
attenuated form during a life-time, but they give no freshness and 
power to the perceptions of the intellect, or to the expressions of 
the thoughts. There is a difference between a tobacco-smoking 
etherialist and a masculine thinker. It is one thing to be a tub, 
receiving a limpid stream, which will soon stagnate ; another, to 
be a fountain, sending up a thousand streams of living water. 

But leaving the intellectual merits of such Christian education 
out of the question, we are confident that it does not send forth 
a large proportion of useful pastors into society. The licentiates 
may be greedily received occasionally by a congregation of kind- 
red doctrinal sympathies, but they bear with them but seldom a 
sweet odor of Christian humility and devotion. They are better 
preachers than pastors, better teachers than examples. On the 
contrary, those who come from institutions where great stress is 
laid upon a pastoral spirit, and where the students are employed, 
during their theological course, in lay visitations of the sick and 
ignorant—in founding Sabbath schools—in deeds of charity—and 
in learning human nature by actual contact with it, are ready to 
enter at once upon a field of usefulness—to be strong in faith 
rather than in doctrine—to be a living epistle to men, rather than 
a new edition of some scholastic theology. How inferior to this 
is that other training, which teaches the student neither to reach 
the heart, nor to exhibit charity in the life, nor to be lowly in 
spirit, nor “ to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, 
and keep himself unspotted from the world.” 

But we have undertaken to speak specifically of moral and re- 
ligious training in American colleges, 1s this all that it should be ? 

It is evident that the artificial distance between instructors and 
students, already commented upon in the former pages of this 
work,* would be unfavorable to the exercise of a religious and 
moral influence by one over the other. The inculcation of piety 


* See supra, pages 321 and 401. 
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from Rayupeaic lipe would be as a matter ry course, nisi 
Deus intersit, a cold and profitless experiment. He is an ill hus- 
bandman who takes no care to break up the ground upon which 
he sows, and he is a sad religious teacher who seeks not by the 
exercise of kindly affections to soften the nature which he would 
impress with God’s truth. All the faults of college discipline, 
therefore, which create a distance between instructors and stu- 
dents—the false dignity and cold severity of the former—are so 
many obstacles to a proper religious sympathy between these two 
parties. The ignorance of the characters and dispositions of 
pupils, engendered by the false system of discipline in vogue, is 
attended with more alarming effects in this matter of religious 
sympathy than elsewhere. Many lamentable cases of apparently 
studied indifference on the part of college officers to the belief 
and character of their charge have come to our knowledge. _Pro- 
fessors have talked and acted as if they suspected infidelity, or 
scepticism, or hypocrisy, or gross immorality, to be the necessary 
evils of a college life, and as if they could apply no remedy. We 
say distinctly, that when an instructor has fallen into a state of 
misanthropy like this, (no matter how strongly the conclusion 


may be forced upon his mind by experience,) he is no longer fit 


for his post. If he suspects scepticism in the mind of one, and 
immorality in the life of another, he should at once exert his influ- 
ence against the growing evils. How long, thinks the reader, 
would Professor Dewey, alluded to in our last number, have 
hesitated to address affectionate counsels to one whom he sus- 
pected of infidelity? We go farther, and claim that Christianity 
itself, if nothing else can induce such a result, should at once 
break down the wall of separation between instructors and stu- 
dents, For religion’s sake, the college professor should root out 
all false dignity from his heart. If Christ could consort with 
fishermen, surely a professor should conudescend for Christ’s 
sake to be the friend and counselor of the student. 

Another evil connected with religious training in college is the 
manner in which the daily public devotions of some institutions 
are conducted, Prayers are made in some institutions the first 
exercise of the day. At some seasons of the year—in the cold 
months—they are held before sunrise. The student is obliged 
to leave his bed at an hour at which he has been perhaps totally 
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unaceustomed to rise at home, and hurry off to matins. Many 
find it at first hard to wake. Others manage to wake at a time 
when they can scarcely put on more than half of their elothes 
without being tardy. But there is a compulsion in the ease, for 
nothing but indisposition is admitted as an exeuse for absence, 
and less than a dozen absences subject a student to college disci- 
pline, and less than two dozen expose him to dismission. Imme- 
diately after prayers, comes a recitation by candle-light. We will 
say nothing of the perils to health and eye-sight involved in this 
antiquated and absurd custom. To walk half-dressed and slip- 
shod through cold and snow or wet, in order to avoid the mark 
of an absentee, is a dangerous experiment on physical constitu- 
tions, to say the least; but we have to do with its effect on 
morals. 

Prayers, we take it, are not penances. A person should not go 
day after day to the piace of prayer as the ascetic Mahommedan 
makes his pilgrimage to Mecca. Our great grandmothers used 
to consider it wrong to have fires in churches, and carried foot- 
stoves instead. But we of modern times cherish no such notions. 
We would have others go with “ willing feet” to the sanctuary, 
or, if not with Christian zeal, with feet constrained by conscience 
and the force of a good education. When, therefore, we useless- 
ly make the place of prayer distasteful—however wrong it may 
be on the part of those who find the place not to their taste—we 
most manifestly do wrong. As circumstances do affeet the worship- 
per, benevolence—the same benevolence which induces us to open 
neat Sabbath schools, and leads us to adopt many of the reforms 
which make goodness and virtue inviting—dictates that circum- 
stances should be made as favorable to the sincerity of worship 
as possible, and at least not needlessly inimical thereto. But 
when the young man is compelled to rise at an unusually early 
hour to attend public prayers, under all kinds of disagreeable 
circumstances ; when he rushes into the chapel breathless, with 
wet feet, half dressed, and with the prospect of a recitation im- 
mediately to succeed the devotions, is it not natural that he should 
be listless, or drowsy, or excited about his recitation, during the 
whole sacred exercise ? Is it not natural that he—especially if 
he be one not very conscientious, or not religiously brought up— 
should come to regard morning prayers as a routine of doleful 
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drudgery, for which he has no heart or taste? Many hone testi- 
fied to us that such were its effects on them. Call it wrong, if 
you please, on their part, but still confess that it is unnecessary 
to expose them to do this wrong. Admit also that public prayers 
should be made daily at a reasonable hour, when the mind is not 
drowsy with sleep, and when no imminent recitation excites it to 
listlessness during the exercise. This reform would not make all 
students truly devotional, but it would prevent much aversion to 
sacred service of morning prayer. 

Perhaps we ought to add, that professors seem sometimes to be 
sensible of the disagreeable circumstances attending such early 
prayers. In one large institution with which we were formerly 
familiar, rarely more than one professsor was present at matins. 
The prayer was made in the morning by a tutor, and the profes. 
sors’ seats were generally “a beggarly account of empty boxes.” 
Even those who heard recitations immediately after prayers, did 
not come to the chapel! Others lived a few minutes’ walk from 
the college ; so did many of the students. Others heard no reci- 
tations after prayers; but, if they staid away on this account, 
they showed that the prayer was merely a business transaction, 
only worth attending to in conjunction with a recitation. Do not 
all these things confirm the student in his feeling that the morning 
exercise is a drudgery—-an artificial mode of discipline, not in 
any sense sacred or pleasant ¢ 

The only other defect in the religious training of college stu- 
dents to which we have room to allude, is the style of preaching 
sometimes addressed to them. If a disinterested person should 
be asked what kind of preachers should be employed to “ break 
the bread of life” to a large circle of young men, of unusual tal- 
ents in the average, pursuing a course of the highest disciplinary 
education, away from home and parental influence and care, ex- 
posed to social temptations of all sorts, of plastic age and unform- 
ed characters, designed in part for the sacred office, and therefore 
needing a striking example of excellence in their profession—the 
instant reply would be that the minister of so precious a flock 
should be of the most powerful talents and affectionate temper, a 
man of unction and of force, of deep sympathies, ardent devotion 
and persuasive eloquence. No watch-tower on Zion’s walls needs 
a more faithful watchman than a college pulpit. This same dis- 
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interested person would exclaim against allowing a cold meta- 
physician or a simply fine writer to occupy a pest so important. 
The exercises of the Sabbath should be purely religious. They 
should not be a Sunday drill in casuistry or rhetoric. The stu- 
dent should have a day of pious rest as well as other men in 
Christian countries, and not attend church merely to learn to ex- 
press himself tersely, or to learn the best modes of scriptural ex- 
egesis. They should be addressed with fervor. They should 
hear practical preaching, not the “wind of doctrine” solely. 
They should be made to feel that a heart burning with sympathy 
divine for their welfare was struggling to find expression 
in the trembling lips and melting eyes of the pastor. The 
minister should be one whom they would at once seek out 
in despondency and penitence: from whom they would ask 
heavenly consolations. It is wrong that he should be one whom 
nine tenths of his weekly hearers regard as a paragon of dryness 
and coldness, and whom the remaining tenth only admire asa 
chaste rhetorician and an acute metaphysician. If it is said that 
the students of the theological school also attend upon the Sunday 
sermons in the chapel, and that the discourses should be adapted 
to their instruction, we have only to reply that the interests of 
the great body of the students of an institution should not be 
sacrificed to the peculiar taste of a few members of a single 
department. What is more—the theological students themselves 
ought to be obliged to learn all the mental philosophy necessary 
to their culture, on week days, in their apartments or in the lec- 
ture room. It would do them far more good to witness on Sun- 
day a model of practical preaching—an exhibition of the sacred 
power of the truth they are to preach—or to be made to feel the 
sanctifying influences of the Word of Life in their own hearts— 
than to listen to nice scriptural analysis or polemical divinity. It 
is a sad sight to see in a college chapel a weekly array of listless 
auditors—some sleeping, some reading books, others vainly trying 
to be interested in a discourse. It is especially sad, when we 
think that it need not be so: when we know that a preacher 
might be selected, whose affectionate character would win the 
love and respect of his pastoral charge, and whose sanctified elo- 
quence would give a holy charm to the exercises of the Sabbath. 
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LINES. 
BY GERALDINE. 


I've strung my lyre to beauty, 
To friendship, and to love, 

But I never woke its numbers 
To their glorious Source above. 





For I thought that only golden harps 
And seraph tones were meet 

To sound the praise of Him who sits 
With clouds about his feet. 


But I have read to night of those 
The feeble and the young, 

Who from the rack and lingering flame 
His joyful praises sung. 


And I have wept, that my cold heart 
No grateful strain should raise, 

For blessings, whose perpetual dew 
Descends upon my days. 


And prayed that every selfish wish 
And sinful thought of mine 

Might melt to love for Him, beneath 
His tenderness divine. 


And now, oh! Heavenly Father, 
Oh! blessed Savior mild! 

Oh! Holy Spirit, bend thine ear 
To thine erring, weeping child. 


Grant that the talents Thou hast lent 
May all flow back to Thee— 
Eacb rill into a river grown— 
Thine oy'n with usury. 


And that each pulse that marks the flight 
Of life, may bear above 
A martyr’s spirit, breathing still 
A martyr’s song of love. 
Sunpay Nieut, Nov, 1848. 
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